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“ Our humble province is to tend the fair, ad 
Not a less pleasing, though Icss glorious care; 

To save the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let the imprisou’d essences exhale ; 

To draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers ; 

To steal from rainbows, ere they drop in showers, 

A brighter wash; to curl] their waving hairs, 

Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs; 

Nay oft, in dreams, invention we bestow, 

To change a flounce, or add a furbelow.” 
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LATEST FASHIONS. 

Courr Dress.—W hite satin dress embroider- 
ed a tablier, in gold lama ; train and body a ?an- 
tique, in violet velvet embroidered in gold : 
sleeves a pointes, in velvet fastened with bril- 
liants, blond mantilla and sabots. Plume of os- 
trich feathers, and blond lappets. 

CarrkiAGE Dress.—Pelisse of green raye wa- 
tered silk, trimmed in front, cape of the same 
with epaulets ; frill in plain blond net. Bonnet 
of mauve satin, with one white ostrich feather. 





LONDON FASHIONS. 


DinnerR Dress.—Dress of Pekin, a white 
ground embroidered with roses and their foliage, 
inarunning pattern. The corsage is quite plain, 
laces behind, and is finished round the top with 
a blonde edging; the stomacher is marked out 
with thick green silk cord laid on, which is con- 
tinued dewn the front te nearly the bottom of 
the skirt, in the form of a chain, and is finished 
by tassels. The sleeves ef the dress are very 
short, but these are covered with long full sleeves 
of white net or gauze, fastened with bracelets ef 
gold and emeralds, to which a large broach in 
the centre of the corsage and ferronniere on the 
forehead correspond. Bonnet of rose coloured 
velours epiugle, the crown made low, and the 
peak standing far off from the head on the right 
side; it is shadowed by a profusion of white os- 
trich feathers, and one plume is placed under 
the peak, in the hair, which is arranged plain on 
the forehead and in ringlets over the temples.— 
Black crape scarf, with a green embroidered 
border, and ends of scarlet anal and foliage. 
Black satin shoes and white kid gloves. 

EventnG Dress.—Dress of white satin, the 
| Skirt made very full except in front. The cor- 
sage is plain and in the stomacher form. From 


the bottom of the skirt in front two rows of em-} 


broidered flowers and foliage ascend in a zigzag 
direction to the stomacher, and are continued 
up the corsage ; the flowers are roses alternately 
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red, blue, yellow and white, the latter being of 
silver. At the top of the corsage are several 
rows of quilled net confined on the sheulders and 
back by green ribbon, and in frent, by a large 
ornament in gold and white cornelian resembling 
a Greek cross. The sleeves are of embroidered 
blonde, made extremely full, and fastened up 
above the elbow by green ribbon, thus leaving a 
kind of large ruffle to fall over the lower part of 
the arm. The hair is dressed in an abundance 
of curls and ringicts and ornamented with green 
ribbon, an aigrette of silver,and an old fashioned 
hair pin of gold and white cornelian. Necklace, 
ear rings, and ferronniere to match the other 
jewellery. White satin shoes, and long white 
kid gloves. * 

Batt Dress.—Dress of white blonde ever a 
yellow satin slip, the dress beirg left short, so as 
to display a row of large puffs with which the 
bottom of the slip is ornamented. The embroi- 
dery of the bionde is in columns of foliage with a 
rich border. , The cersage in the stomacher 
shape, is formed on the top in plaits confined, 
from distance to distance, by a narrow band.— 
The sleeves are short and full, and so disposed as 
to form rows of points. A fall of rich blonde, 
like a tippet, completes the dress. The hair is 
dressed in ringlets on the temples, and very high 
on the top, where it is ornamented with a proiu- 
sion of feathers, flowers, and strings of pearls. 
Necklace and ear rings, pearls, amethysts and 
garnets. White satin shoes and leng white kid 
gloves. 

fe 

The manners of women have great influence 
on the manners of men. What propriety, there- 
fore, should attend tke actions of the fair sex; 
and, as many thousands are annually expended 


by the citizens of the United States, to purchase ° 


foreign superfluities of dress, would not the la- 
dies merit much praise should they exert their 
power to save men from this folly, by curtailing 
their%ewn taste for extravagant foreign articles, 
and adopt and use those of their own country. 
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WE PART FOREVER. 


The following touching verses were given to us by a 
French lady. who received them, if we remember rightly, 
from an acquaintance of their noble author in Paris. They 
have never to our knowledge appeared in any of Byron’s 
published works; and the readers of the Casket will be 
pleased to peruse any thing heretofore unread from the 
pen of that distinguished poet. 


STANZAS, 


TO HER WHO CAN BEST UNDERSTAND THEM. 
BY THE LATE RIGHT HON. LORD BYRON. 
Be it so—we isi ! 
Let the past as nothing be; 
Had I light!y loveo. thee, never, 
Hadst thou beer. thus dear to me. 


Had I loved and thus been slighted, 
‘That I better could have borne :— 

Love is quelled when unrequited, 
By the rising pulse of scorn. 


Pride may coo] what passion heated, 
Time will tame the wayward will ; 
But the heart in friendship cheated 
Throbs with woe’s most maddening thrill. 


Had I loved—I now might hate thee, 
Jn that hatred solace seek , 

Might exult to execrate thee, 
And in words my vengeance wreak. 


But there is a sient sorrow, 

Which can find no vent in speech, 
Which disdains relief to borrow, 

From the heights that song can reach. 


Like a clankless chain enthralling, 
Like the sleepless dreams that mock, 
Like the frigid ice-drop falling, 
From the surf-surrounded rock : 


Such the cold the sickening feeling, 
Thou hast caused this heart to know ; 
Stabbed the deeper by concealing 
From the world its bitter woe ! 


Once it fondly proudly, deemed thee 
All that Fancy’s self could paint; 

Once it honored and esteemed thee, 
As its idol and its saint! 


More than woman thou wast too me; 
Not as man I looked on thee ;— 

Why like woman then undo me? 
Why heap man’s worst curse on me ? 


Wast thou but a friend, assuming 
Friendship’s smile and woman’s art, 

And in borrowed beauty blooming, 
Trifling with a trusting heart ? 


By that eye which once could glisten, 
With opposing glance to me; 

By that ear which once could listen, 
To each tale I told to thee: 


By that lip, its smile bestowing 

Which could soften sorrow’s gush; ie 
By that cheek, once brightly glowing, oo 
With pure friendship’s well feigned blush : 
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By all those false charms united, 
Thou hast wrought thy wanton will ; 

And without compunction blighted, 
What thou would’st not kindly kill 


Yet I curse thee not in sadness, 
Sull I feel how dear thou wert; 

Oh! I could not e’en in maduess, 
Doom thee to thy just desert! 


Live! and when my life is over, 

Should thine own be lengthened long, 
Thou may’st then too late discover, 

By thy feelings, all my wrong! 


When thy beauties all are faded, 
When thy flatterers fawn no more; 

Ere the solemn shroud hath shaded 
Some regardless reptile’s store : 


Ere that hour false syren hear me, 
Thou may’st feel what 1 do now ; 

While my spirit hovering near thee, 
Whispers friendship’s broken vow : 


But tis useless to upbraid thee, 
With thy past or present state; 
What thou wast, my fancy made thee, 
What thou art, I know too late. 


—————_——_— 


Written for the Casket. 
STANZAS. 


As by the ocean’s solemn strand, 
One radiant hour in spring I stray’d, 
And heard the anthems, wild and grand. 
Which the incessant surges made, 
Whereon the golden sunlight play’d; 
I felt the scene its life impart, 
And all its harmonies pervade, 
The deep recesses of my heart. 


I mark’d the birds, on rainbow wing, 
Go, sweeping o’er the azure tide; 
I head their songs of welcoming, 
To which the gay green shores replied; 
And touch’d with feeling, by the side 
Of that unbound and sounding sea, 
I felt my meditations glide 
Into a thoughtful reverie. 


I saw the radiant waves roll on— 
I heard their soft and dying fall; 9 
And thought of countless raptures gone, 
As bright as they—as musical ; 
I mused on hopes that once would cal) 
My spirit from its young repose, 
To grasp at pleasure’s coronal— 
To feel the thorns that guard the rose. 


And asI mark’d the eventide 
Enfold the trembling tides of blue, 
While o’er the zenith, far and wide, 
Pale night her starry curtain drew ; 
I thought how death, when life is new, 
O’erclouds the waves of being’s sea, 
And sweeps away the lov’d and true, 
On time’s dark shore no more to be! C. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Written for the Casket. 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Yet the best blood by learning is refined. 
And virtue arms the solid mind; 

Whilst vice will stain the noblest race, 

And the paternal stamp efface.—OLpiswortn. 


The inquiry, “ should females receive as com- 
plete an education as males?” has been the 
source of much speculation. It is an inquiry, 
the settlement of which promises a signal tri- 
umph either to reason or bigotry. In former 
times, when knowledge was less extensively dif- 
tused—when every useful and brilliant produc- 
tion of genius lay unknown in the cloisters of 
ecclesiastical priesthood—when the pans of 
Sappho and the elegies of Alcaeus were no 
longer sung—when the voice of Thala was 
hushed, and the harp of Clio hung mute and life- 
less upon the willow—and wien the achievements 
of the hero and the martyrdom of the Christian, 
could only be perpetuated by the legends of tra- 
dition—woman, lovely woman, 


* Was doomed the slave of man to toil, 
Yoked with the beasts and fettered to the so:].” 


But when thesun of knowledge began todiffuse his 
rays over the semi-barbarians of Europe—dissi- 
pating the darkness of ignorance which covered 
them, and the religion of the blessed Saviour 
began to be moge extensively taught—her con- 
dijon was improved, and the smiles of her 
hope, her peace, and approaching happiness, 
began to mingle with those of her beauty. 

With what reasoning are the enemies of female 
education able to satisfy their minds? Some ad- 
vance as an argument—an objection, carrying 
prejudice and absurdity on its tace—viz.: ‘* The 
inability of woman—her wantof mental strength 
and influence, which are necessary to ensure 
success and usefulness.”’ Those who take this 
po-ition are opposing analogy. past experience— 
the fountains of experimental, unerring know- 
ledge. Where are the sublime and useful pro- 
ductions of Edgeworth? Where are the trophies 
of the genius of Opie, of [lemans, of Hamilton, 
of De Stael and More? ‘To borrow the words 
ol Story, “* man can no longer boast of exclusive 
dominion in authorship. He has rivals or allies 
in almost every department of science,and they 
are to be found among those wt ose elegance of 
manners and blamelessness of life, command his 
respect as much as their talents excite his ad- 
miration, Who is there that does not contem- 
plate with enthusiasm the precious fragments of 
Elizabeth Smith, the venerable learning of Eli- 
zabeth Carter, the elevated piety of Hannah 
More, the persuasive sense of Mrs. Barbauld, 
the elegant memoirs of her accomplished niece, 
ie bewitching pictures of Madame D’Arblay, 
‘le vivid, picturesque, and terrific imagery of 
‘irs. Radclitie, the glowing poetry of Mrs. He- 
mans, the matchless wit, the inexhaustible con- 
Yersations, the fine character painting, the 
practical instructions of Miss Edgeworth, the 
ereat Known, standing in her department by the 
‘ue of the great Unknown!” 

lhe same objection, which has been answered, 
ight be urged against the general education of 
ales, How many are there among the males 
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equally destitute of strength of mind and those 
qualities which are necessary to command ad- 
miration! The reason why there are more 
pe orators, and philesophers, among men, is 
ecause their education is an Object of more 
care and attention. This education, which could 
be the means of great good, is often, very often, 
perverted, and applied to the more vicious and 
baneful uses. There are many, who, carrying 
with them through life the appellation of learned, 
gain an influence over the minds of their con- 
teinporaries, which the glaring absurdity and 
vicious doctrines with Wupich their writings 
abound, are unable to eraSe when the hand of 
mortality shall have seized them, and their bo- 
dies shall have crumbled into dust. This is not 
the result of female education. Naturally chaste, 
modest, and unassuming—having been taught 
when young that the beanty and worth of wo- 
iman consist in those qualities, improved and 
strengthened by polite literature, she aspires 
atter no higher honor than to be a source of 
leasure and happiness to those with whorn she 
is connected, and a means of enjoyment to man, 
the partner of her bosom—the author of her 
cares. She labors not for the fleeting honors 
of time, but the moral tendency of her writings 
exhibits that they seek after a crown of glory 
beyond the grave—‘a crown, at the sight of 
which the diadems of the Ceesars would sink to 
weeds.” Who, then, can deny but what the 
literary productions of women, (when influenced 
by such motives.) will be beneficiat to the males 
as well as their own sex? Is it reasonable 
to believe that Paine would have destroyed his 
own happiness, with that of many of his fellow 
creatures, had he been blessed with a mother 
endowed with these heavenly feelings,and these 
precious accomplishments. Hume and Voltaire, 
'too, might perhaps (after living long and useful 
lives) have sunk to the tomb, with the same feel- 
ings which accompany the Christian in that try- 
|ing hour—bearing with them their crowns of 
bliss,and leaving behind the disciples of their 
usefulness to pay the last tribute to departed 
vreatness. 
' The benefit originating from female produc- 
tions is more plainly seen in the effect they have 





‘onthe young. The tender and tractable mind 
|is easily influenced by those writings, which are 
;intended not simply to instruct, but also to in- 
terest. It is argued by soine, that the many vi- 
cious and obscene books inet with in the higher 
branches of literature, are calculated to have an 
‘injurious effect on the morals of females; and 
for this reason there are many who even gosolar 
as to say, that their education shouid be restrict- 
ed to reading and writing, etc.; or should their 
|education be prolonged or extended, they should 
be robbed of every literary production not im- 
| mediately connected with their domestic affairs. 
That the reading of vicious books is calculated 
| to injure the morals, is what no one will pretend 
to deny; but that females, with proper care, are 
much exposed to this evil,is much to be doubted. 
It is supposed that, in the first place, parents 
endeavor to keep such books out of the reach of 
their children; and if this is not the case, the 

arents neglect the performance of their duty. 
And if the character of females, when grown, is 




























not composed of modesty, chastity, affection, 
and every other virtue, we conclude that the 
reason is, their parents were themselves desti- 
tute of the blessings of polite literature; and had 
this not been the case,such would not have been 


the character of their children! Besides, the 
time is fast approaching when every production 
calculated to injure the morals, will be excluded 
from the libraries of the polite and patriotic. 
Great revolutions have taken place during the 
last century, in relation to the worth of the pro- 
ductions of mind, as well as the actions of the 
body. Mental struggles must have an umpire, 
as well as bodily ; and he who aspires after ‘Tul- 
ly’s “‘ aliquid immensum que infinitum,” in orato- 
ry, the “ magzster bonv’’ of Horace, or the “‘ sana 
mens in sano corpore”’ of Virgil, must consent to 
submit to the scrutiny of the present, as well as 
hope for the generosity of futurity. The empire 
of the mind will be triumphant. It must be 
obvious, then, to every man, that such objections 
vanish when considerations like these are fully 
examined. 
One of the greatest pleasures which man en- 

joys is conversation: and the pleasure of con- 
versation is certainly increased by an increase 
of knowledge. And why not employ every 
means which are justifiable for the purpose of 
increasing the pleasure of those whose cares are 
great, and whose worth (experience proves) 
has never been duly appreciated? But, alas! 
such arguments as these are calculated to have 
but little influence on those who inherit the 
erueity of their fathers, and who are always 
ready to resortto any means for destroying every 
vestige, of justice and prostituting every call of 
humanity. And if it be granted thatevery pur- 
suit of females should be composed of innocence, 
virtue, and pleasure, what employment is more 
applicable than the pursuit of literature? The 
best way to destroy vice, is to place before it 
something more fascinating. Lay before fe- 
males, when young, something worth the appli- 
cation of their strongest faculties—the employ - 
ment of all their time—and there will be formed 
a more impenetrable, a more insurmountable 
barrier against vice, than all the exhortations 
which may be given by the philosophic tongue 
in after life. In fact, this is necessary to pro- 
duce that perfection which Cowper has express- 
ed in a few beautiful lines—- 

“ Her eye is meck and gentle, and a smile 

Piays on ber lips; and in her speech is heard 

Paternal sweetness, dignity, and love. 

The occupation dearest to her heart 


Is to encourage goodness.” 


But the consideration which ouglit to have most 
influence in the examination of this subject, re- 
mains yet to be mentioned. It is this——‘if fe- 


2 FEMALE EDUCATION. 


deprived of the blessings of learning? He 
spreads his influence—injurious and destruc- 
tive—to the most distant corners of his country. 
Thousands feel this influence; thousands sink 
beneath the stroke of oppression. The empire 
of force 1s fast fading from the face of the earth. 
The time is rapidly approaching when the 
chains of tyranny will be broken—broken so 
that no artist will be found ingenious enough to 
mend them: and the spirit of free principle, of 
universal liberty, will be seen ushering from the 
shades of darkness, the abodes of ministerial op- 
pression! Yes, the time is fast approaching 
when physical power will be no longer required 
to lead man to the goal of prosperity. There 
will be a mental government—a governmeat of 
reason. All nature proves it. 

Why is it, that man will resist to the last gasp 
the hand of the oppressor? What is that for 
which man has been toiling from the time when 
he rose from his cradle in the west, until he 
reached these last limits of his wanderings? Is 
it a spirit which is leading him through mo- 
rasses to the gibbet and the stake? Ask the ruins 
of Athens—go thunder these questions among the 
hills where once stood imperial home—the land 
of Brutus, the home of Cassius. Go ask the spirit 
which hovers over the plains of Marathon; go 
inquire of those who are still living monuments 
of our own glorious revolution, and an answer 
will be received which none can doubt. If, then, 
this is to be the result of the labors of the good 
and patriotic, are there not reasons why femaie 
education should be improved? We know that 
the influence of woman is great. To them is leit 
the formation of the character ; the turn of mind 
is always acquired from maternal admonition. 
{tis in the infancy of man, when resting on the 
knees of the mother, when those principles are 
implanted in his bosom, which, in after life, are 
to sway the sceptre of despotism, or lead him to 
the temple of fame. There are many striking 
examples of the influence of females over their 
husbands, and those with whom they may be 
connected. When Bonaparte had extended his 
arms over nearly the whole of Southern Europe, 
and had seen his colors flying triumphantly over 
the walls of the capitol of Egypt, it was woman— 
the accomplished Josephine--who added vigor 
| to his arm by her counsels, and infused mercy 
in his bosom by her affectionate disposition. but 
though her influence was great, her sufferings 
were soon disregarded. Such were ber quali- 
ties, that had her admonitions been listened to, 
had her sufferings been regarded, the conqueror 
of conquerors might have died among the * vine 
hills of his own dear France,” exulting in the 
triumph of liberty, the emancipation of Europe 
from civil and religious despotism. But, alas: 
when fe turned a deaf ear to her entreaties, li!s 


males were better educated, the education of} honor, his power and happiness faded away like 


males would be improved, ’--new lustre would 


be added to their public and private careers, 
Take, for 


and new energy to their counsels. 
instance,a man of high standing—a prince, a 


general, or any man whose influence promises 
to be great—what would be the effect of his in- 
fluence, if destitute of moral instruction—desti- 


tute of maternal admonitions—unacquainted 


the dew drops of the morning. ‘The influence o 
the female is strikingly exhibited in the educa- 
tion of our immortal Washington. The instruc 


tions which he received, when young, from his 
mother, were such as to enable him to lead our 
fathers through the doubtful period of ’76—over 
come the powers of temptation, and after having 
lived “the first in war, the first in peace, 2! 





with the solicitations of parental affection, and 


to 


the first in the hearts of his countrymes, 
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THE EXCELLENCE OF VIRTUE. 


sink in peace to the tomb, honored with the ap- 
pellation of “Father of his Country.” 

Such is the effect of female influence, and 
such the force of female accomplishments ; and 
without these accomplishments, what would be 
the result of female trials and female admoni- 
tion? Here would rise a Cromwell, with hands 
crimsoned with his country’s blood; there would 
be seen the car of a Ceesar, driving swiftly over 
the “forbidden Rubicon.” Here a Tiberius, 
hastening with rapid strides to the goal of pow- 
er; there a Sylla, trampling on the bodies of his 
murdered countrymen, and rejoicing at the fall 
of liberty! With mother and wife, gifted with 
all the accomplishments which polite literature, 
a due cultivation of the mind, can afford, how 
happy is man! But deprived of these— 

* Oh, what is man ?—a world without a sun.” 

When we cast our eyes over the chronicles of 
past ages, and contemplate the treatment which 
woman has received from man, reflecting, at the 
same time, on her many charms and accom- 
plishments which are calculated to produce hap- 
piness in every circle, we are forced to exclaim 
with the philosopher of old, ““O homines! O 
tempora!! O mores!!!’ As she was called into 
existence for the happiness of man, was such 
treatment expected? All was sad without her; 
man himself was sorrowful. Yes, how beautiful 
has the poet expressed it— 

“The world was sad! the garden was a wild! 
And man, the hermit, sighed, till woman smiled.” 

What could have been expected, but that her 
situation would have called forth the attention 
of men? But not so! For ages has she been re- 
garded, not as the messenger of glad tidings, but 
the object of hatred and oppression. Compelled 
insome countries to toil with unceasing ardor 
inthe bloom of youth, and linger out her latter 
days in poverty and neglect. But with all this 
cruelty, she still exclaims— 

“Man, with all thy faults I love thee still.” 

Unceasing in her love, uncorrupted in her 
morals, charitable in her affection—abroad a 
friend and comforter, at home a source of plea- 
sure and delight—who cannot exclaim, with the 
genius of Mocre: 

“Oh, woman ! whose form and whose sor 1, 

Are the spell and the light of all we pursue! 
Whether sunned in the tropics, or chilled at the pele 
If woman be there, there is happiness too!” 

Y. S. R. 
— 
For the Saturday Evening Post. 

THE EXCELLENCE OF VIRTUE. 

Among all the complexities and multiplicity 
of experience which go to make up the man who 
may be said to possess a requisite share of the 
knowledge of the world, there occurs tomy mind 
one kind of experience which is very prominent 
lumy recollection, and which must necessarily 
be passed through by every young man, before 
le can become in a tolerable degree capable of 
managing with success his pecuniary concerns, 
inthis caleulating world of intrigue and self de- 
votion,er with any degree of exemption from the 
‘sgust and disappointment arising from the 
fstaken anticipations, which the generous and 
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confiding soul of youth had fondly dreamed of. 
Just emerging from a state of pupilage and 
theory, he at once appears upon the broad stage 
of expetiment, full of ardent hope and confident 
expectation of the glorious success and comple- 
tion of the noble purposes, which his native mag- 
nanimity has dictated. He has been early in- 
structed in all the principles of morality and 
virtue, and while immediately subject to the 
salutary instructions of parental affection and 
care, has been induced to perform all the gen- 
erous and noble acts which characterize an un- 
sophisticated heart, fixing this noble purpose of 
doing good, permanently inhis mind, and ren- 
dering it an established principle; for the ac- 
complishment of this, he has been instructed in 
the belief that reward is always the consequent 
result of thinking rightly and acting nobly; none 
of his worthy actions are suffered to pass un- 
praised; virtue and vice are pointed out, and de- 
fined to him in a manner so decidedly obvious that 
he requires no hesitation in the choice of the for- 
mer and in abhorrenee of the latter. The «is- 
tinguishing marks of either, when fairly repre- 
sented, he does not mistake, and in his heart, 
from having so plain and pleasing a duty before 
him, from the faithful performance of which, 
such ample satisfaction results, he determines at 
once, to be in his future life, the pattern of all 
that is magnanimous and worthy, and he won- 
ders in himself,why it is that such odious anom- 


| alies as bad and intriguing men are found to 


exist in this fair world. He has to learn, by dear 
bought experience, that in general the life of 
man is asystem of policy and circumvention, 
where all act from some latent principle of self- 
mterestedness, where appearances are assumed 
to accomplish some favourite object, and where 
every one is in masquerade; every one assumes 
a guise which he thinks gives the most specious 
semblance of the specific qualities which promise 
most respect and influence in the character he 
wishes to bear. 

The novice, when first embarked in what he 
afterwards learns is the ies age and fluctua- 
ting sea of life, is delighted with the imagined 
bright prospects before him, and he joyously 
promises himself infinite enjoyment in the con- 
summation of those schemes of life which his in- 
genuousness has suggested. He has been told, 
tis true, that all men are not alike generous, that 
some are envious, vicious and intriguing, and 
that we must expect many crosses and disheart- 
ening vexations to intervene and cbscure the 
brilhancy of intellectual happiness; but theory is 
not pracuice-—his reliance on the superior pow- 
er of virtue and his own honest intentions, is to 
be encouraged, and to the widest extent com- 
mended, as in this are based all practical vir- 
tues; but experience alone must teach him that 
virtue without policy,is insufficient to counteract 
the ills arising from the officiousness of some, 
who have acquired the art of counterfeiting vir- 
tue so exactly that they are mistaken for what 
they seem to be; by these means, the confiding 
spirit of youth becomes obnoxious to all the envy 
and malignity which can be concentrated in the 
foul hearts of envious and malicious hypocrites, 





whose chief ambition seems to consist in roy | 
. . ° ry . 
virtue into degradation. The youth who stil 
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remains in unshaken belief of the reality of vir- 
tue and the honourable-principles which he ori- 
ginally started with, and after a succession of 
such disappointments, has the independence 
and decision of character to practice them, may 
be truly-said tu have been tested by an ordeal, 
the severity and undermining nature of which, 
but few have withstood. 

Beside the shy attempts of envy and maligni- 
ty, there are numberiess other impediments and 
contrarieties that conspire to deludethe young 
mind into an unexceptionable condemnation of 
all that presents the semblance of social virtue 
and fellowship. From having been so frequent- 
ly and invariably disappointed in his anticipa- 
tions of unbounded worth, in the men with whom 
chance has brought him in contact, such unjust 
conclusions very naturally arise, and the ex- 
tremes of misanthropy and avarice too frequent- 
ly establish their throne where generosity and 

rankness originally shone as latent principles. 
COLLINGW OOD. 
—~— 
Written forthe Casket. 


TO FERNANDO. 


Fernando, there was once a time 
When love was warm in thee, 

And when you never wrote a rhyre, 
But *twas addressed to me ; 

But now, Fernando, love is cold, 
Thy muse hath ceased to sing, 

No tender tales of love are told, 
Borne on by fancy’s wing. 








































































And once, within my woodbine bow’r, 
When all around was mute, 

At midnight’s Jone and silent hour, 
I heard thy mellow flute. 

Yes, softer than the zephyr’s sigh, 
Or than the streamlet’s voice; 

And at its sound the wind would lie, 
Or hush its howling noise. 


And once, Fernando, when I'd sigh 
Thy heart responded too; 
And when I’d smile how quick thine eye 
Would flash with sparkling hue ; 
But now I sigh and feel the pain 
Of untold silent grief, 
But oh! no sympathy again 
Comes to my heart’s relief. 


Fernando, canst thou e’er forget 
Her plighted love to thee, 

Who still is true and loves thee yet, 
Though she forsaken be. 

Canst thou be false? "tis harsi, indeed, 
‘To say thou would’st deceive, 

'T would make a heart of stone to bleed, 
And one of iron grieve. 


That one, so fair and gentle too, 
In blooming years of youth, 
A promise ever should break through:, 
And leap the bounds of truth. 
Fernando, go where’er you will, 
Perhaps ne’er think of me, 
Yet I[ will love thee truly still, 
And love none else but thee, LL¥IRA. 


TO FERNANDO—THE CASKET’S GREETING—FAREWELL. 








Written for the Caskes. 
THE CASKETS GREETING. 


“TI come, I come—ye have call’d me.”—Mrs. Blew ama. 


I come, I come to cheer the heart, 
And wake the smile of joy, 

I come to check the tears that start— 
I’m not a glitt’ring toy ; 

And though the Casket bright appears, 
The gems are found within ; 

And the long lapse of changing years, 
Their lustre ne’er shall dim. 


These gems were sought at early morn, 
In noon-day’s radiant heat, 

And in the Joud and angry storm, 
When winds and waters meet; 

Were sought at twilight’s peaceful hour, 
And when the “ tears of night” 

Fell on the earth with soothing pow’r 
They often met the sight. 


Tn search of thee, the mighty sou! 
Pursued an upward flight, 
And made the Pleiades its goni, 
And revell’d in their light; 
Then scann’d the “ chambers of the south.” 
And through the realms of space, 
With tireless wing pursued its way, 
To find their dwelling place. 


The unfathom’d de2p was meted oot, 
These precious gems to find ; 

For these, the eye essay’d to trace 
The hidden depths of mind; 

For these, the artist’s kindling eye 
Glow’d with unearthly light; 

And while his magic skill he tried, 
They met his ravish’d sight. 


And now I come, my lady fair, 
To meet thy gladsome smile; 
Thy kindly glance I come to share 
Thy vacant hours beguile. 
But though the Caskei fair appears, 
The gems are found within ; 
And the lapse of changing years 
Their lustre ne’er shalt dim. 


Stockbridge, Mass. A. D. W 


ein vo 
Written for the Saturday Evening Post 

FAREWELL. 
Yes, breathe it now, that lingering spell, 
That sadly solemn, deep farewell ; 
Yet breathe it softly, lest the sound 
Back on thy heart in echoes bound. 
Oh! be it silent as the breath, 
The fearful murmurings of death; 
Let it be deep, that feeling’s swell 
Alone may speak—-farewell! farewell ! 


Give it no sound, though *twere more low 
Than a calm streamlet’s stillest flow, 
More gentle than the air that weaves 

Its noiseless way ’mong fallen leaves; 
Silent as the descending shower, 

That nightly dews the budding flower 
Yes, yes, e’en soundless as they fell, 


Be that dread word—farewell ! farewell! ©. 1. W 
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THE ITALIAN BRIDE. 


Written for the Casket. 


THE ITALIAN BRIDE. 


In the crowd 
They could not deem her one of such; she stood 
Among them but not of them—in a shroud 


Of thoughts that were not their thoughts.— Byron. 


“ Signora Italia Franzoni, portrait and minia- 
{ure painter, at the Haymarket.’’ Such was 
the simple card which, inserted daily in the 
Richmond prints, and backed by letters to per- 
sons in the very first world there, drew succes- 
sive crowds to Pryor’s Garden, as the Haymar- 
ket used to be styled in familiar parlance, by the 
good citizens of that town. In those days, the 
visits of distinguished Europeans to the capital 
of the Ancient Dominion, fell like those of an- 
gels, few and far between:” even the arrival 
of a foreign artist of celebrity furnished, there- 
fore, food for curiosity and comment; especially 
when, as in the present instance, the one adver- 
tising was young, unwedded, and a woman! 
Besides these powerful claims to admiration, 
nid some superb specimens of pictorial skill, ex- 
hibited by the Italian, Le Brun, a splendor of 
personal beauty establishing and illustrating her 
nationality, was not to be passed over as the 
least attractive item about her. Her manner, 
too, was full of the picturesque gesture of her 
country, blending the extremes of soft and ab- 
rupt grace—and alternately delighting or dis- 
concerting her numerous visiters, as pride or 
politeness predominated: yet, though at times 
disdainful, abstracted, and even sterm in mien 
and address, these characteristic changes ren- 
dered her but the more piquant and interesting, 
for her speech was still melody—her attitudes 
always perfect—her tout ensemble as novel as 
her name and avocation; and taken allin all, 
she was generally accounted a most rare and 
fascinating creature, and favored by the ladies 
patronesses of the place, with a fine chance of 
being shown about as lioness of the season. But 
all participation in the fetes and festivity of the 
gay world, was contemned and avoided by the 
distant signora, who, devoting herself witha 
preie-teeeae assiduity to her professional la- 

ors, repelled, sometimes in scorn, then in sad- 
ness, every advance to acquaintance and social 
intercourse. ‘There was often visible, amid the 
dignified self-possession and elegant ease mark- 
ing her ordinary demeanor, a momentary con 
fusion as sudden as it was overwhelming, ac- 
companied by a cast of deep and pensive 
thought, amounting to absolute melancholy, and 
softening the natural glow of her animated 
charms like a tender twilight stealing over the 
brilliant hues, which emblazon heaven and earth 
in the glorious sunsets of her own fair and for- 
saken land—that classic land whose name she 
bore, and of which, in person and mind and de- 
solate estate, she moved a lovely emblem. An 
elderly female—obviously of far inferior rank, 
but cherished by Italia as a sacred relic of coun- 
try, home, and perished friends—was the sole 
companion of her wanderings, and solace of her 
eisure hours; with her she loved to dwell on 
scenes of lost delight—on vanished times and 
‘hings in sunny Italy. Nor was this venerable 
presence less essential to the reputation than to 
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the comfort of her beautiful nursling, in the pub- 
licity attendant on her line of life. The princi- 
pal part of the company, who thronged the 
studio, being of “ the opposite sex,” (to adopt the 
apt distinctive epithet of the “immaculate Fre- 
degonda,”’) the quiet and respectable appear- 


; ance of the matronly Monica, who was always 


kept in waiting, effectually nullified all attempts 
at flirtation, and proved her prudent mistress to 
be quite in earnest in her determination to hin- 
der ought that might tend to interrupt or depart 
from the proper business before her. ‘This precau- 
tion was by no means unnecessary; for though the 
Americans—to their praise be it written—are of 
all men most observant of the courteous usage 
due to every woman of repute, however lowly 
her degree, still there were not wanting every 
where some who arrogate to themselves the 
privilege of a little freedom, towards one depen- 
dent on public patronage for bread. But the 
lofty Italia soon taught them other things : those 
who came merely to lounge, or to admire and 
criticise the fair limner and her superior works, 
were dismissed without a particular regard to 
ceremony—while the patronising gallantries of 
such as felt disposed to pay for a portrait by the 
Signora di Franzoni, the enormous price, which 
greatly enhanced its value, were at once dis- 
couraged by the imposing air of the humble yet 
haughty girl, who bore in her looks a stamp of 
native nobility, before which all involuntarily 
bent. The winter thus wore away; and a busy 
and profitable one it was to “la bella Italiana,’ 
as she was called by her only countryman resi- 
dent at Richmond, as a teacher of “ the true 
Etrurian.” Every body of fashion was eager 
to be painted by the admirable hard of the ra- 
diant stranger; and those to whom the distinc- 
tion was accorded, accepted it a3 such, and 
treasured up the costly counterfeit, as con- 
noisseurs do an original by Raphael or Rubens. 
In addition to the worthy towns people, the 
vernal season brought with it a concourse of 
strangers to attend the races; several of whom 
were “ambitious of immortality from her pen- 
cil,” as, in flattering phrase,they expressed it to 
the proud Italian painter. ‘Two of these, medi- 
tating a call on this famous foreign wonder, 
sauntered forth, one fair morning, from their 
uarters at the Eagle Tavern—then, as now, the 
irst house of public entertaiment there. It was 
May-day ; the flush spring had arrayed herself 
in ‘*all the bloom and verdure and breathin 
sweetness” belonging to that most poetical an 
pastoral of the twelve months; and the friends, 
who were junior officers in our navy, strolled 
their idle way s'ong sundry streets, givin 
glimpses through the vistas occurring at ak 
corner, of the distant river scenery. At length, 
after passing through the western suburbs, they 
stopped on Gamble’s Hill, to enjoy the full pros- 
pect that expanded around them like a glorious 
panorama. On their right stretched a dark 
skirt of woods and sylvan hills, on one of which, 
standing close to the water’s edge that divided 
it from them, arose the heavy towers of the Peni- 
tentiary ; before them, the James river, rushing 
onward to the Falls with a deep, continuous 
murmur, pleasant to the ear as a fine thorough- 
bass, rolled in thundering sheets of white foam 
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over the vast ledge of rocks, which here runs 
across its ample current; and rippled and boiled 
and threw up its frothy spray around the islets 
of emerald green that gem its broad, clear bo- 
som. Along the opposite bank were scattered 
farm-houses, mills, and the gay village of Man- 
chester; while in the prospective, far below, a 
forest of tall masts, and snowy sails swellin 
and sporting in the bright sun-beams, ieticated 
the shipping at Rocketts. Between that point 
and the spot where the young men stood, lay 
spread the entire town of Richmond, in charmin 
alternation of fair plain, bold acclivities, an 
verdant garniture of groves and gardens; in the 
midst, built after the model of the Maison Car- 
ree, at Nismes, and conspicuous from every ap- 
proach to the city, the majestic capitol dominat- 
ed on its high, central hill, like a sovereign 
enthroned above his vassal court. On no love- 
lier view, as the commentary discourse of our 
officers acknowledged, had their eyes ever 
rested in other lands; Henry Corbin, a promis- 
ing young midshipman, just through his exami- 
nation with great credit to himself, compared it 
to the siniling landscapes that inlay the shores 
of the silvery Arno; while Lieut. Melven, older 
and fuller of imaginative sentiment, referred to 
scenes embalmed in deathless verse— 


“* By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone”— 


or on the embattled cliffs of its mighty German 
rival. Thus, * holding poetic talk,’ they loiter- 
ed down the descent, and crossing the canal by 
the bridge at its base, near the State Armory, 
proceeded towards the Haymarket, at that time 
a public promenade, ornamented with infinite 
taste and beauty. Its finished garden walks 
were, however, at that hour empty; and, un- 
wonted circumstance! the area in front of the 
long, low wooden building, where lodged the 
object of their visit, was also vacant of carriage 
or passenger. The lieutenant and his compa- 
nion, taking advantage of the favorable moment, 
hastened up the steps and through the wide 
old-fashioned piazza, and tapping at the street 
door, were let in by alittle negro girl. Preced- 
ing them along a short, dark passage, she drew 
back a richly tringed curtain of crimson silk at 
the farther end,and announced Mr. Melven and 
Mr. Corbin; of course, they entered the studio. 
Surrounded by the implements of her creative 
art, and apparently just risen from a seat beside 
the easel which supported a magnificent piece 
on oil, whereon her gaze was fixed in intense 
and exulting scrutiny, stood the Signora di 
Franzoni; the natural and harmonious ease of 
the attitude—the perfect and buoyant form that 
seemed to spurn the earth—the countenance re- 
fulgent with the inspiration of triumphant ge- 
nius—all suggested and realized the image of 
the Muse of Painting, (had ancient fancy con- 
secrated such a deity,) in her first enthusiasm of 
conscious power. The dress, too, by its novel and 
yicturesque simplicity, confirmed the strong 
illusion; the white robe, disposed like an an- 
tique drapery, in full and graceful folds—the 
broad black girdle, that clasped a waist as slen- 
der and symmetrical as that once held, aceord- 
ing to fable, within the cestus of Venus—the 









pendent rosary and cross of jet, and the long 


THE ITALIAN BRIDE, 


raven locks, that most feminine attribute almost 
peculiar to the women of continental Europe 
flowing loose in a soft and glossy profusion, un- 
surpassed by hers, surnamed, in Eastern story 
the “Lady of the beautiful Tresses”—thes. 
constituted a costume, different to be sure from 
that of the belles of the day, but in strict keeping 
with the foreign tournure of the bright yet singu- 
lar being who wore and adorned it. But strilk- 
ing as was the whole animated figure, it was the 
female “ face divine” “that rivetted entranced 
attention ; exemplifying that transcendent style 
of ideal beauty, which “ deifies the canvass” of 
* La Bella Feronia,”’ by Leonardo da Vinci; the 
features, the outlines, and complexion of Italia 
were as faultless and dazzling—the expression, 
if possible, more vivid and bewitehing. Above 
all in “ her eyes’ dark charm” lurked the spell 
of resistless fascination; large, clear, and lus- 
trous—by turns they melted with tender lan- 
guishment, or sparkled “ with a volley of rays, 
that seemed to say a thousand things at once.” 


Sometimes in deep repose she hid 
Their rays, beneath a downcast lid; 
And then again, with wakening air, 
Would send their sunny glances out, 
Like heralds of delight, to bear 
Her heart’s sweet messages about. 


Still, while those adorable eyes, lightened with 
all the brilliance and passion of genius and of 
love, an accurate observer might detect at 
times, in their wild and aerial glance, somewhat 
of the madness on which genius is said closely 
to border. But in their present “ ambrosial as- 
pect,” there was nothing startling or ominous 
betrayed. The whole countenance glowed with 
the triumph of concentrated talent and sublime 
self-applause ; and yet even more than womanly 
softness, and gentle modesty, were sweetly min- 
ne oer he glorious vision, though, proved 
eeting as ‘twas fair; the wrapt exaltation of 
feeling and fancy fled, as the entrance of the gen- 
tlemen recalled the cold, composed expression of 
ever® day life and thought ; and she, who, but the 
instant before, might have been mistaken for a 
goddess about to soar to the empyrean region, 
now turned upon them with the calm condescen- 
sion and haughty quietude of a princess listen- 
ing to the suit of her slave. Melven,as her first 
full glance fell upon him started back in a tre- 
mor of amazement and transport; the sudden 
change of that glance, as it met bis—the faint 
blush that suffused her delicate cheek—the 
transcient trepidation, uplifting those exquisite 
hands—told that he was not merely recognized 
but remembered. Still no word of greeting 
passed beyond the customary modes of saluta- 
tiun; and, for the first time, the ready and ele- 
gant Tiieodore Melven was glad to have his less 
polished associate at hand to explain the pur 
pose of their visit. Both had designed to engagé 
the pencil of this celebrated artist; but the sensl- 
tive lieutenant felt himself so thoroughly startled 
and discomposed by the unaccountable appar! 
tion before him, that he could with difficulty 2 
utterance to beg that he might be permitted to 
speak with her on another occasion. To this 
the agitated Italiqaggssented by a bow—and went 
on arranging iti pung Corbin the terms a0 
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THE ITALIAN BRIDE. 


hours of his oe While they conversed to- 
gether in English, that “came mended from 
her tongue,” the eyes of the shocked but enrap- 
tured Melven, which sought yet shrunk to en- 
counter hers, stole around the paltry apartment 
of one whom he had known as the inhabitant of 
a Palladian palazzo. It was small, and plain to 
the last degree—containing only a bare comple- 
ment of chairs, one or two common tables, and 
the apparatus necessary for the exercise of her 
present profession. There was, however, the 
true Italian atmosphere rife with ethereal per- 
fumes; for the few masterly paintings, displayed 
“gs samples of the signora’s pre-eminent skill, 
were literally embowered amid exotics and odori- 
ferous plants, mantling the walls in such quanti- 
ties as made the room look like what the French 
calla cabinet of verdure. In one corner, the 
sedate Monica sat at an embroidery frame, em- 
ployed in working tapestry after the manner still 
practised in conventsabroad. The whole scene 
—the unexpected and mutual recognition—the 
wonderful, nay, almost impossible, transition in 
the relative rank of himself and the radiant 
“lady of his love”—all pressed so painfully and 
powerfully on the mind of the bewildered, though 
happy Melven, that his respiration became op- 
pressed, and he seized the first pause to burry 
his friend eagerly away. And while the frank 
and jovial Henry expatiated with rapturous ve- 
| mence on the charms of the “ rare nymph” 
tiey had just left, her old acquaintance, who 
deemed his praises profanation, wallsed on in 
taciturn and thoughtful mood, as if he had just 
euierged from the cave of Trophonius, rather 
than the studio of an accomplished foreign 
beauty. 

In truth an astounding vision had there glared 
upon him. That the high dama, whom, in her 
own native land, he had beheld looking down on 
the homage of prince and peasant, was here de- 
graded into a wandering artist, obeying for hire 
the behest of all who required her proffered ser- 
vices, at one moment, perplexed him like an 
incredible and preposterous delusion of deliri- 
um; then his heart would bound with delight at 
the blessed fortune, which again brought him 
hear to One, who, though seen but once before, 
lad never disappeared from his enchanted ima- 
gination ; next his thoughts dwelt on the roman- 
lic particulars of that single meeting. During 
a cruise in the Mediterranean, several years 
before, the frigate to which Mr. Melven then 
belonged as second lieutenant, lay for a few days 
at Leghorn. Our flag had as yet but seldom 
floated in an Italian harbor, and numbers flocked 
lo survey and praise the American ship as a 
complete model of naval architecture. Among 
thers came a Roman prince, who being on a 
‘our through that country, with bis only daugh- 
‘er—the admiration of all Italy for beauty and 
talents--made a short sojourn at Florence, that 
sie might study the master-pieces of the Grand 
aallery. From the “ Etrurian Athens,” they 
trove down, by invitation, to its port,as Leghorn 
has been termed,on a day, lovely even for lovely 

uscany, to enjoy the sea-air in a sail to our 
Man-of-war. ‘The magnate himself, in all the 

Pomp of stately presence and jewelled dress, and 
‘Sumptuous retinue, was but a secondary person- 
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age with the independent republicans; on the 
gloriously beautiful creature apparently hang- 
ing on his arm, but who in reality sustained his 
feeble steps, they gazed as did the Trojans on the 
divine Helen: like her, 

“ She locked a goddess, and she moved a queen.” 





She spoke, and it was music—she smiled, and 
the ardent youths, who worshipped at due dis- 
tance around, fancied that they beheld 

“ The face of immortality unveiled.” 


The party, which was numerous, partook of a 
collation on board, during which the father was 
seized with a fainting fit, that displaced the 
company and put an end to the pleasure of the 
evening. The young lady, whose whole soul 
seemed absorbed in concern, persisted in hav- 
ing him conveyed to their own yacht, which 
lay astern; and attended by one or two particu- 
lar friends, left the rest to betake themselves 
to the boats, belonging to themselves or to the 
frigate. As she descended the gang-way, in the 
hurry and bustle of the sudden removal, one 
delicate little foot missed a step, and her fall 
would have been a severe one but for the eager 
second lieutenant, whose eyes had hung in ec- 
stacy on every movement, and who now sprang 
hastily forward and saved her. In the contusion 
of the accident a chain of plaited hair, with a 
golden cross attached to it, was loosened from 
her neck and dropped on his arm. Theodore 
caught up the slight trinket; but while he stood 
hesitating how to present it, the fair princessa 
was gone, inshrined within the curtains of her 
barge. He remained, holding the soft tress in 
his hand, and Jlooking after the elegant pleasure 
boat as it bore its peerless freight over the crys- 
tal waves, till summoned below on duty. How 
often was the chain contemplated and kissed 
that night! how was it prized as the passport 
on which he relied for a second admission into 
that celestial presence! Despite his reluctance 
to yield up the precious spoil, it was his only 
chance of obtaining another interview; so a few 
days after, he got leave to go on shore, in order 
to make restitution. All his inquiries after the 
illustrious Romans proved, however, in vain; 
they had left Leghorn, where he had understood 
they meant to make some stay, the very evening 
of their visit to the frigate—and none knew in 
what direction they travelled. Young Melven 
was not exactly in love—but his romantic ima- 
gination had been set in a blaze, and his heart 
in a fair way of sympathizing with it. Long and 
tenderly did his empassioned nature retain the 
oowerful impression then made upon it—and its 

raided memorial became a charmed relic to 
shield him from all other amatory influences. 
Gradually, however, time wrought his usual 
work in effacing its efficacy—and the cherished 
image of the noble Italian beauty faded into a 
dreamy recollection, awakening, when it recur- 
red only a transient and delicious sigh. 

Theodore Melven was the only child of the 
proudest pair in Virginia, and himself no less 
proud that within his veins flowed the purest 
and richest blood of that aristocratic state. His 
parents being possessed of an immense landed 
estate, it was not without infinite opposition,and 
until after his father’s death, that he was suffer- 
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ed to indulge his predilection for the sea. Dur- 
ing his boyhood he exercised the habit of a hard 
student, to which was added a quickness of ap- 
prehension, that carried him rapidly, and with 
much distinction, through his classes and degrees 
at William and Mary College. But a life of 
foreign travel and wild adventure, was the pas- 
sion and purpose of a soul naturally bold and 
romantic; and having enriched his mind with 
the various stores of polite learning, he ulti- 
mately won over his mother—firm and consci- 
entious as she was on the subject—to agree that 
he should enter the navy at seventeen; and thus 
enjoy an opportunity of seeing the world after 
his own way. Eight years had since gone by; 
at twenty-five he found himself first heutenant 
on board of a seventy-four—and none of the evil 
consequences to health and morals, so dreaded 
by his over anxious parent, had resulted from 
his choice of a profession. Theodore, in com- 
mon with all young men of spirit, loved plea- 
sure; but he loved and pursued it as a gentle- 
man, not as a rove orasot. His refinement of 
taste saved him from shameful excesses, while 
his generous and amiable disposition rendered 
him popular both as an officerand a man. And 
yet he was intimate with few of his own stand- 
ing--a favorite, notwithstanding his nautical 
ability, which was first-rate, with none of his 
superiors. A noble pride—the pride of high 
birth and principle—made him scorn the little 
deferential arts, which, too often, compete suc- 
cessfully with merit; and a constitutional shy- 
ness and reserve of manner—for it invaded not 
the warm heart—detracted not from the esteem, 
but from the favor of his open and merry mess- 
mates. 
more fine than showy; and with his high order 
of intellect there mingled a vein of sentiment 
and poetical fancy, utterly variant from the 
blunt and hearty character of the reckless sailor. 
Of a person tall, graceful, and commanding, 
his features were marked and regular, rather 
than extraordinary; thin, fair, and pale, witha 
fine expanding brow, bold Roman nose, and 
lips whose full and exquisite curve reminded 
one of the enchantment playing about the mouth 
of a Greciin statue; his face—that great point 
with the ladies—was generally admired by 
them, though his quiet and retiring deportment 
might be less partially considered. Still his 
erent connexions and splendid property made 
1m a prime object with the match-making and 
match-seeking part of society; and numberless 
snares were set to catch him, according to tech- 
nical phrase. Mrs. Melven had long pined to 
see her son settled at home; but his aversion to 
marriage after that one encounter with his an- 
gel Italian, long baffled her wishes, which were 
ent on his union with Lucy Aylett, an orphan 
kinswoman with a fair portion, in whose simple 
and domestic habits, (to say nothing of her be- 
ing reckoned the prettiest girl on the Old Soil,) 
she foresaw the sure guarantee of true matronly 
dignity and desert. ‘The young officer had ever 
loved his sweet cousin as a sister—but her 
whole person and manner were totally opposite 
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simple Virginia of St. Pierre’s romance; he 
sought a Corinne, to dazzle and enslave by the 
brilliancy of inward as well as exterior gifts. 
This longing after supernal excellence had met 
with nothing of correspondent perfection till that 
fated hour, when the daughter of the Prince da 
Verdonalde flashed, like a fairy queen, across 
his path: from that hour, her image had shown 
on his soul, as 


* The morning-star of memory :” 


and increased his distate to the plain yet gentle 
and lovely country girl, to whom public report, 
and the strong but secret purpose of his mother, 
had already betrothed him. As, however, his 
fond and idolatrous remembrance of the match- 
less Roman maid decayed under the absence of 
all hope or further knowledge of her, the indi- 
rect, though powerful influence of Mrs. Melven, 
operated naturally and insensibly on his mind, 
in swaying it towards one whose modest beauty 
and virtues he could not deny—and who loved 
him with that depth of diffident devotion so cap- 
tivating to the selfish but fastidious vanity of 
sucha man. Thus,though he had never openly 
addressed Miss Aylett—though no word or bond 
of affiance had gone between them—their im- 
plied engagement began to be felt by the parties 
themselves; and while certainly in no hurry for 
the concluding ceremony, Theodore found him- 
self perfectly content under the tacit contract 
so agreeable to his venerated parent and all 
their friends. It was with the intention of pre- 
senting the picture asa final pledge to his amia- 
ble relative, that he went to bespeak it of the 
fair di Franzoni: that interview overturned the 


His talents and accomplishments were | airy dreams and settled plans of years. His 


Roman divinity had, at last, reappeared to the 
unexpectant but enthusiast votary, and the pros- 
trate altar was raised—the dying flame relumed. 
The long dormant spell resumed its omnipotent 
rule; and all that had intervened of other times 
and things, was discarded in disdain as an idle 
and unworthy fantasy. In the tumult of con- 
trary sensations, that disturbed the mind of The- 
odore, there was none paramount or defined— 
nothing that he would analyze or understand. 
Passing by all the equivocal palpitations, all the 
empassioned fancies, and tender reminiscences, 
conjured up by the bare sight of that beaut- 
ful phantom, curiosity, he persuaded himseli, 
prompted his anxiety to see more of her—and to 
learn the cause of that wonderful vicissitude s0 
favorable, yet in some respects so humiliating 
to his incipient passion. It was curiosity—sill- 

le curiosity—that led him at the same early 
1our, on the next day, to the lowly abode once 
sought with views and feelings so different—now 
become to him an enchanted palace, inshrining 
a peerless queen. He found the signora disen- 
gaged, but not alone; for the eternal Monica 
was at her usual post; asuperb edition of Dante 
lay open before the princely artist—but her 
eyes were fixed on vacancy; and her counte- 
nance and posture those of profound and melah- 
choly musing. When Mr. Melvyen was 2 
nounced, one bright smile of welcome, revealing 





to his romantic and prepossessed conception of 


female grace and beauty. There was nothing 
grand—nothing ideal about her; she was the 





all the glories of that perfect face, shone oD le 
like a momentary glimpse of heaven—an¢ ‘ 
(once their hearts beat in unison, though teu 
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tongues still discoursed as strangers. The lieu- 
tenant had come, as he tried to believe, express- 
iy to prefer.a claim to her acquaintance, and to 
inguire, as far as he durst venture on so nice a 
question, into the mystery of her fallen fortunes ; 
and yet no syllable on these topics escaped him 
during their formal conference. It was limited 
tothe few brief sentences, appointing the pe- 
riods, &c. of his engagement—and granting the 
yermission, which he craved in tones almost un- 
intelligible, for him to accompany his friend at 
any intermediate time. This boon obtained, 
Melven—elate with joy, but awed into an em- 
barrassment that fettered not only his speech 
but his thought—made his hasty exit. Italia 
stood, during his short stay, full of calm dignity 
and apparent unconcern; but when the door 
closed on her dazzled visiter, the emotion, hard- 
ly stifled so long, burst forth in a fit of bitter 
wailing and weeping, that set at naught all her 
attendant’s affectionate attempts at consolation. 
That day she was denied to all other company. 
The following morning was fixed for Mr. 
Corbin’s first seance ; Theodore, his head full of 
rose-colored hopes and ideas, co-incident with 
infant love, went with him into that magic pre- 
sence, which reason, reflection, prudence, honor, 
each should have taught him to fly as from a 
pestilence. What to the vivacious young mid- 
shipman appeared an interminable horror, his 
enamored friend revelled in as a transient en- 
joyment of paradise; he gazed and sighed under 
the delicious and overpowering fascination—and 
each word of the few breathed by the soft voice 
of the majestic Italia,enthralled him with a new 
charm. She never moved her eyes save from 
the person of her subject to the canvass, where- 
onshe transferred it; not one stray beam tra- 
velled in the direction of the fond worshipper, 
who,as she sat with her face turne? on profile 
from him, feasted at his ease on the inimitable 
and lovely precision of its outlines. At length, 
toher relief as well as that of the yawning and 
restless Henry, the two allotted hours came to 
a close; and released from durance dull, he 
thought to indemnify himself by a little desultory 
chat with the ethereal personage who entertain- 
edthem. Much to his disappointment, and the 
delight of his tantalizing companion, who could 
hot himself collect nerve enough to address her, 
her cold, though polite monosyllables declined 
any superfluous colloquy, and the young men 
had nothing left them but to take up their hats 
and depart. 
_Day after day thus glided by; never was cap- 
uvation so instantaneous and complete as Mel- 
ven's: his mother, Miss Aylett, his duties, his 
fngagement, were all forgotten as things that 
lad never been—a new existence had opened 
on him—the past and the future were alike sur- 
rendered and bound up in the present fatal in- 
dulgence. Hitherto his intercourse with her, 
Who to him was still a princessa, had been as 
silent as it was sweet: ’tis true, Henry Corbin, 
Y his frank simplicity, and warm yet respectful 
evoirs, had won her into a slight degree of so- 
Clability; but to his superior she never spoke, 
‘ave in salutation—and he often found himself 
table to reciprocate even that. His turn was 
u0W Come to occupy at least her professional 
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attention; desiring to be painted in miniature, 
Italia was compelled to a closer examination, 
a more careful study of his expression, than 
she had bestowed on the lineaments of his lively 
predecessor ; but she soon found herself unequal 
to the continual encounter of looks such as En- 
dymion might have cast, in his reverential ecsta- 
cy, on Diana’s silver bow, as it hung in the dis- 
tant heavens. Pleased, yet impatient at this 
mute but expressive language, the blushing 
artist, with difficulty made out to get through 
the first sitting—which she was strongly tempted 
to shorten—without violating an habitual taci- 
turnity, well nigh as rigid as that prescribed by 
the rule of La Trappe. But on the morrow, 
when seated to undergo the same insupportable 
trial, her patience fairly sunk under it; and she 
was driven to take refuge in a confused endea- 
vor at conversation. It had been her wont to 
frown down without mercy a hundred such of- 
fenders; and for the first time in her life she 
wondered at her strange indisposition thus to 
punish this most inveterate of them all. Within 
the unstirred depths of that bosom—proud and 
cold as her usual demeanor declared it—there, 
nevertheless, dwelt a more than national capa- 
city of fond and energetic attachment—a, fund 
of empassioned feeling, as yet sleeping tranquil 
as the waters of a sealed fountain, but ready 
like them to flow forth in a pure, bright stream, 
at the liberating touch, that brought it into mo- 
tion. That bosom had been pierced—the foun- 
tain sent out its living waters—and the warmth 
and sensibility of her Italian nature, rendered 
her but too prone to imbibe the tender senti- 
ments pourtrayed in those ardent eyes now 
brought in such oppressive vicinity to hers. It 
was not the graces of Melven’s person, or the 
opulence and agmity of his high estate among us, 
that swayed Italia into toleration, nay almost ap- 

roval, of that timid and idolatrous gaze. She 

ad seen, had spoken with him in her own loved 
and long-lost land; his presence was a perpetual 
and eloquent reference to all that the past held 
of hallowed and dear, and like the rays of the 
sun on Memnon’s sympathetic lyre, awoke in 
‘that seeming marble breast,’ thesaddest, potent 
strains of memory: she was, moreover, charmed 
with the delicacy which had forborne any allusion 
to former times, or title to her prior notice, and 
that still in their casual discourse, observed the 
same kind discretion. At first their interchange 
went not beyond a few unconnected sentences— 
for each felt too intensely to speak with free- 
dom; but the ice once broken, Italia, who, like 
every woman, comprehended by instinct all the 
danger, the distress of silence, was bent on 
shunning a relapse into its awful awkwardness; 
and Theodore, encouraged by the unconscious 
softness of her manner, and drawing inspiration 
from those heavenly eyes, unfolded, little by lit- 
tle, his latent powers, and rose as rapidly in her 
coveted estimation as in his own, by the bril- 
liant display. Even the lofty endowments of his 
paragon of intellect, no less than of beauty, 
which had put to shame many a superior scho- 
lar abroad, here met and acknowledged their 
match; or perhaps the dawning partiality of the 
accomplished princessa disarmed her sterner 
judgment: certain it is, that henceforward she 
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beheld her lover in a new and commanding as- 
pect, doubly engaging to her admiration and 
esteem. Their talk still ran on her own Italy— 
its past and imperishable glories, its present 
depth of misery and degradation—and above all, 
on that indestructible and“ destructive beauty,” 
wherein fond nature has dressed out this, her 
favorite spot, for her boast, and, alas! its 
bane. But only before witnesses did their mu- 
tual fluency dilate on this inexhaustible theme. 
if,as sometimes happened, the sentinel Moni- 
ca, (whom the young officer devoutly cursed in 
secret, for a dragon keeping watch over the 
Hesperian fruit,) , alr 4 her post for a mo- 
ment, the unfinished period died away on the 
tongue—the patriotic eloquence of Italia and 
Theodore’s animated replies were hushed into 
instant silence, while she, sinking beneath the 
earnest intensity of his gaze, would ply her pen- 
cil in disordered and fruitless diligence, tiil the 
sensations of the woman overcoming the heed 
of the artist, it fell from her unsteady hand. As 
these trembling, lilied fingers, touched his in 
receiving it again, a delicious shiver ran through 
either frame, and both instinctively receded to 
their places. Several scenes of this sort had 
occurred, (for the governante, under the signo- 
ra’s implied leave of absence, gladly stole a re- 
spite, now and then, from her tedious duty in 
the studio,) and still they came and they depart- 
ed, impatiently desired but unimproved by the 
diffident lover. Repeatedly had he drawn forth 
the golden memento of their first meeting, de- 
signing its restoration to the rightful owner—as 
often did his heart fail him at the thought of 
parting for ever with the prize twice-consecrat- 
ed as her property and his chief solace, and 
again that precious cross reposed till another 
time beside that throbbing heart. But all this 
delay availed not; the fond wish of the lover 
was compelled, by a strong effort, to yield to the 
honorable practice incumbent on a gentleman ; 
and Theodore ventured, one bright summer's 
evening, worthy of that distant climate whose 
rich softness seemed to color the character of 
its surpassing daughter, on a deed so daring and 
unauthorized as to stop at Italia’s door. The 
little black portress admitted him, not into the 
studio but into a boudoir redolent of roses and 
rarities, and seldom invaded by any other foot 
than the fairy steps of the beautiful painter. At 
present she was not there; and he stood at the 
open window, looking down on-the garden 
scenery beneath, bounded only by the dark rol- 
ling river. All at once, the softest strains of 
etherial melody echoed through the apartment; 
Melven turned at the delightful sound, and saw 
the exquisite minstrel, bending in graceful ne- 
gligence over her lute—that ancient and most 
enchanting of instruments—and singing, “ with 
eyes upraised as one inspired,’ and counte- 
nance glowing with fervid pathos, the Sicilian 
vesper hymn to the Virgin. The divine voice, 
the rich accompaniment, the wrapt figure, were 
those of St. Cecilia, when “* she drew an anggl 
down’’ to listen to her sacred song. It ended— 
not one word of compliment or comment, not 
one passing or relative observation, was uttered 
by the entranced auditor or the lovely lutanist, 
till a long and mutual sigh relieved the feelings 
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of both. Italia dropt her lute, and folded hey 
hands on her heart, as if to repress the emotion 
struggling to break forth. Still her thouchts 
and looks, though sad. were serene as the re- 
splendent west on which she fixed them in pen- 
sive contemplation. The hour, the stillness and 
seclusion of the scene, emboldened the timid 
idolater; he drew near the syren who had be- 
witched him out of himself-——he was close beside 


her—his hand lay undisturbed on that fair arm—.- 


her face was turned away—and with a desperate 
decision, he disengaged the cherished chain 
from his bosom, and threw it over the snowy 
neck that it had formerly encircled. The sud- 
den action startled the tremulous Italia; the 
cross was raised, was recognized—and she fell 
into a passion of tears, that swept away, in their 
crystal flood, all reflection and self-command 
from her lover. He supported—he consoled— 
he caressed—and the declaration and accept- 
ance of his empassioned adoration, were breath- 
ed forth in burning sighs and broken murmurs, 
amid soothings and ecstatic sorrow. In the tri- 
umph of that proud moment to him—the blissful 
confusion with which it overpowered her—the 
large drops were kissed from those starry eyes; 
and their hearts, their hopes, and their thoughts, 
blended inseparably and for ever. Italia, in the 
full confidence of her noble nature—for she 
dreamed not of promise or compact as part of 
love’s sweet and poly bonds—received her lover 
without restriction or reserve; and while wan- 
dering together about the elegant pleasure- 
grounds of the Haymarket, or the romantic en- 
virons of the town, narrated at large the melan- 
choly history, which we abridge as follows. 
Italia da’ Verdonaldi was a Neapolitan by 
birth, though her father held title and estates of 
prince in the dominions of the Church. He had, 
also, extensive possessions in the adjoining 
southern kingdom, in right of his wife, a lady 
distinguished for personal attractions, but of 
rave temper and retiring manners; who had 
nea taken trom the convent, where she had 
been reared—-and within whose walls she would 
fain have continued as a votaress of the order— 
to be united to a man towards whom her pre- 
dominant feeling was disgust. The union proved 
to her a source of unhappiness and bitter regret, 
that occasioned her to look back towards the 
sacred asylum she had left, as our first parents 
did on their forfeited Paradise ; and not being 
herself suffered to enjoy what she deemed the 
glorious beatitude of such a lot, she resolved at 
all events to secure it for her only daughter— 
the sweet Italia. In spite of the singular talent 
and loveliness of the child, she kept her word— 
zealously thwarted all attempts to educate her 
for society, and early stamped on her ductile 
mind the inevitable doom that decreed her to 4 
cloister. : 
nated, in its prime, the life of the Princessa da 
Verdonaldi: with her last breath, she summone 
the yourg Italia to her couch, hung round her 
neck, by a chain of her own hair, a golden 
cross blessed by the holy father himseli—avé 
made her swear on the doubly sanetified em- 
blem, to profess herself at the proper age. VU" 
that condition—and that alone—did she bless 
the pure creature whom she thus strove to i 
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molate, and died rejoicing in the thought of her 
success. Italia’s precocious memory was deep- 
ly impressed by this solemn scene, and the cru- 
cifix then bestowed, and always worn by the 
“Jittle nun,” was regarded by her with a sort 
of holy horror, as its awful memorial, rather 
than with the tender complacence befitting a 
mother’s last gift. But the father—vain, world- 
ly, and literary—soon perverted his daughter 
from her pious destination. He devoutly doated 
on this fair child, who, reversing the ordinary 
attachment of girls, repaid his love with inter- 
est; while towards her mother, whose melan- 
chely turn, religious exercises,and imposition of 
long, ceremonial tasks and penances, acted as 
repellants on Italia’s lively affections, she was 
much less warmly disposed. Hence the prince 
would have experienced little trouble in mould- 
ing her to any purpose, had not his lady’s terrific 
denunciations and dying looks interposed an 
awful barrier between her daughter and the 
world. Of course, the father finally prevailed, 
and his charming and cherished child became, 
under his tutelage, the pride and wonder of her 
native land. The famous Cecilia was scarce 
more deified and caressed—and her idolizing fa- 
ther reaped a full harvest of triumph and de- 
light wherever she appeared. Still, amid “the 
fickle breath of popular applause,” the incense 
of exalted admiration, the voices of noble lovers 
inixing with the ier and benedictions of the 
wise and good, Italia never totally forgot the 
fearful promise pronounced beside her mother’s 
death-bed. It recurred with every touch of the 
testimonial crucifix, suspended, in spite of her 
father’s abhorrence of its sight, about her mar- 
bleneck; and in solitude, or moments of deeply 
excited feeling, the angry spectre of her deceas- 
ed parent seemed to rise before her, and de- 
nounce her disobedient apostacy. The prince 
strove to eradicate her superstitious remem- 
brance of that extorted self-dedication, by argu- 
ment, by ridicule, and by entreaty. He im- 
mersed te in gaiety, and surrounded her with 
the delights of art and the appliances of luxury ; 
she was hurried from villa to villa, from ene 
city to another, with a view to the finest and 
most expensive cultivation of her favourite 
tastes ; and as soon as her age justified the appli- 
cation, the prince preceeded to pacify her con- 
scientious scruples by addressing himself to the 
Pope for his daughter’s release from her com- 
pulsory vow. After a great exertion of his in- 
terest at the Papal Court, the absolving dispen- 
sation was granted to the young princessa, and 
the end of the anxious parent appeared to be 
happily attained. Italia ceased to consider her- 
self as a devoted sacrifice, “‘to be for aye in 
shady cloister view’d,” or as under the ban of 
heaven and the posthumous wrath of a mother ; 
ver mind no lenger dwelling on this ene engros- 
sing solicitude, turned to its natural and dear 
elight, the werld—and she wore her crown of 
the almest regal honers there, heaped upon her 
with an air that bespoke her born to receive 
them. The prince had no son to succeed him 
in his rank, his dominions, and his ancient 
tame; it was, therefore, doubly important that 
the bright beauty who heired them all, should 
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pleasure than to study—and above all to the 
pursuit of perfection in the creations of her 
plastic pencil—gave little thought to the subject, 
primary as it is with the generality of her sex, 
and suffered her father to manage the matter 
pretty much his own way. Meanwhile the 
Castello da Verdonaldi became renowned as 
a.second Belmonte, and the fair Roman had dis- 
missed well nigh as many suitors as sped ‘on 
the four winds of heaven” to woo the peerless 
Portia: still the happy man was unselected by 
the prince, who, unhappily, began about this 
time to dabble in politics, and as unhappily at- 
tached himself to the party of king Joachim 
Murat, who had continued to propitiate his 
vanity oy a high appointment in the royal! house- 
hold. is intrigues, foiled as they were by the 
fall and execution of that ill-fated monarch, still 
went on, and even extended into the neighber- 
ing principality, where his chief possessions 
lay; they were discovered and strictly scanned 
by the predominant Bourbons, reported to the 
jealous Pontiff, and he was, in consequence, a 
marked man. The reign of priestcraft and 
persecution revived in Naples, with the restored 
race; da Verdonaldi’s opposition to his daugh- 
ter’s embracing a monastic life—his successful 
efforts to detach her from the holy vocation to 
which her “‘ lady-mother”’ had allotted her, were 
eagerly seized upon by his enemies, and dis- 
torted into aggravated impiety and contempt of 
the indisputable rights and usages of the church. 
The clergy, whocherished a grudge against him 
on this account—such of the courtiers as aspired 
to share the spoils of his offices and estates—the 
several relatives, who, deeming Italia “a thing 
inskied and sainted,” already begun to compare 
claims to her succession—all combined for the 
ruin of the father, who, out of love to his own 
child, had presumed to prefer her happiness to 
their aggrandizement; and thereby, unwittingly 
deranged many a shrewd and confident calcu- 
lator. Some faithful friends gave the unsuspi 

cious prince warning of the formidable cabal; 
but he, as well as they, forewent the vain at- 
tempt to make head against it; the populace was 
up—the tremendous cry of sacrilege about to 
be raised—and da Verdonaldi hastily fled from 
the storm, under pretence of taking his daugh- 
ter on a long talked of journey to Florence. 
While there, he pecan Hacc himself in devising 
means te concentrate his funds, in the design to 
withdraw not only from Italy, but frem Europe. 
In order to this, the memorable visit was paid 

to the American frigate at Leghorn; and his 

disappointment at Tadine that months would 

elapse ere she was homeward bound, occasioned 

the sudden seizure that overcame him on board, 

as well as their precipitate departure from Tus- 

cany. The fugitives, (such they actually were,) 

proceeded thence to Genoa, trying to keep up 

an incognito, as vain as it was desirable ;‘and as 

the most vexatious difficulties multiplied in the 

pecuniary arrangements of his agents at Naples 

and Rome, the prince, impatient to expedite his 

affairs, and tempted by deceitful appearances 

that the ferment against him had subsided into a 

dead calm, ventured on the imprudence of re- 

visiting the former city, in a Jisguise which he 





‘ed early as splendidly. Italia, devoted Jess to 
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flattered himself was impenetrable. He was 
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informed against, arrested, and thrown ito 
prison, whence he had the miraculous fortune 
to make his escape after several months’ deten- 
tion; and being joined by his daughter and the 
trusty Monica they all took passage in an Eng- 


lish vessel that brought them toour shores. His 
immense property had been confiscated—sen- 
tence of capital punishment all but issued against 
him—and the once proud and palmy prince da 
Verdonaldi found himself in.a strange and here- 
tic land, his health irrevocably gone, without 
money,and almost destitute of friends. ‘To most 
of these he shrunk from making himself known; 
and after lingering for some time in great pover- 
ty at New York, he sunk under his accumulated 
sufferings in mind and bedy, leaving his peerless 
daughter—the worshipped star of Ttaly—penny- 
less and helpless, save in her own resources, and 
a pious trust in heaven. But the high spirit, the 
lofty soul of the truly noble Italia, rose towering 
over ruin, and looked down “in unblenched ma- 
jesty” on the dark and weary path before her. 
As soon as the first shock of her irreparable loss 
had a little passed over, she prepared to follow 
the advice of her few acquaintances who pre- 
sumed to offer it to one so imposing in character, 
and the dictates of her coinciding reason, by doing 
what she had thus long forborne from only in obe- 
dience to the peremptory orders of the beggared 
but still haughty grandee. The bereaved girl im- 
mediately wrote to the Archbishop of Baltimore, 
with whom her father had carried on some previ- 
ous correspondence, for his certificate, not of her 
illustrious birth and decayed fortunes, but of her 
rare excellence as an artist,of which his church 
held proof in a magnificent altar-piece, present- 
ed by her; and being thus furnished with cre- 
dentials introductory and recommendatory, she 
began her professional career under the assumed 
name of di Franzoni. Proud as was this mira- 
cle of Roman maidens, her pride was of that 
sublime kind, which has been esteemed the 
greatest strengthener of the virtues; she felt 
neither shame nor sacrifice in putting to their 
best and most exalting use, the transcendant 
powers, whose exercise had, hitherto, been her 
pastime and her passion: still she so far rever- 
enced the fond, though false delicacy, that led 
the indignant prince to frown on what he deem- 
ed such profane prostitution of the talents in 
which he was so wont to glory, as to be careful 
not to connect the august name of her family 
with the public advertisement of her laudable 
undertaking. With a generous self-devotion, 
not unworthy the Grecian daughter, she resolved 
to know no pause or respite in her labors till a 
sacred duty was accomplished, and her father’s 
idolized memory no longerobnoxious to reproach 
on account of the heavy debts incurred for the 
indispensable comforts afforded to his last days. 
Here was the mighty triumph of her moral and 
mental heroism—this the loftiest trophy, adorn- 
ing the escutcheon of her princely house—that 
its gifted heiress—the beautiful, the brilliant, the 
adored, in the full glow of youth and woman- 
hood—persisted in toiling, day and night, amid 
grief and indigence, and a subordinate seques- 
tration from her own high sphere, in order to 
satisfy the demands of justice and honesty, and 
to shun the real disgrace attendant on a sluthful 
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dependence. Her virtuous exertions were rich- 
ly remunerated ; the profits of her pencil speedily 
enabled her to pay off their numerous creditors 
and to anticipate a handsome competence for 
herself and her poor foster-mother. Once ha- 
bituated to the publicity inseparable from her 
peculiar calling, the forlorn princessa began to 
find it a relief from the agony of thought, and am 
incitement to the stagnant energies of a mind 
well nigh stupefied by sorrow. On her first 
awakening to life and recollection, how many a 
backward look did she cast on her own far dis- 
tant country! But no cheering ray of hope or 
tender sympathy shone to lure her thither. Of 
her few near connexions, some had perished in 
popular commotions, or by a violent, though le- 
gal death—while the survivors either shuddered, 
in the blind zeal of pitiless bigotry, at any com- 
munion with a recreant novice, still bound, as 
they affirmed, to fulfil her partial, votive dis- 
franchisement, or made their relationship a plea 
for bi dap re 8 such portion as they could se- 
cure of the da Verdonaldi appurtenances. In that 
land, where all once bent before the sceptre of 
her beauty and her wit, nothing now awaited 
her save a cold insulting pity, the servile sur- 
render of her inherent rights, or an enforced re- 
sumption of her childish and abjured vow. Tis 
true, that vow, though cancelled with the appro- 
bation of the infallible head of the Catholic 
Church, had never been fully annulled by Ita- 
lia’s uneasy conscience. The attesting cross of 
gold was gone, she scarce knew how or where ; 
and from the hour of its regretted loss, an 
evil change seemed to come over her destiny. 
Often and deeply did she ponder on the proprie- 
ty, or rather the fatality of her taking sanctuary 
in some conventual asylum, and thereby ap- 

easing the angry spirit that had so cruelly pun- 
ished her inadvertent violation of her mother’s 
dying commands. This idea of penitential atone- 
ment was never relinquished, though delayed at 
Monica’s earnest dissuasions that she would do 
nothing rash: that humble but devoted friend 
was possessed of the full map of her young la- 
dy’s superior mind ; she was well aware that the 
radiant princessa enjoyed as much as she graced 
a select society—that she was formed for the 
world, and not for a dull community of devo- 
tees—and that, though in the profound gloom 
and stupefaction consequent to her present over- 
whelming circumstances, all thought of the fu- 
ture, and each lighter and livelier association 
were merged and apparently annihilated, still 
the renascent gaiety of youth and nature would 
revive with the genial influence of time, and any 
irretrievable step taken from the impulse of 
hasty despair, but deepens and confirms that fa- 
tal sway for ever. Besides, the apprehensive 
attendant had long perceived the horrid possi- 
bility of a doom overtaking her darling, more 
dreadful than even a permanent death. She 
comprehended how the morbid sensibilities of 
that too sentient nature, brooding incessantly 
over the calamitous train of events which had 
made her an outcast and a wanderer on the face 
of the earth, might be worked up into frenzy, 
and ultimately depose reason itself; and that 
this probable catastrophe would be greatly ac- 
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tested religious retirement. Moved by this 
vague, yet not groundless fear, the old woman 
judiciously encouraged the drooping Italia, by 
every thrilling conjuration, to persevere in her 
heroic course; and had the ineffable happiness 
to observe*her growing daily more reconciled to 
the strange part she was forced to play, in the 
grand drama called life. Her successive en- 
gagements allowed her but little time to dwell 
on remembrances, that harrowed up her very 
soul; and potent enough, unless at once repress- 
ed, to reduce the mind to a worse than mental 
chaos. But the constant occupation of the cele- 
brated artist, hindered such disastrous reflection, 
and created a counter-acting current of thought 
as beneficial as it was engrossing. Thus had 
she passed through the cities, intervening be- 
tween New York, the scene of her first essay, 
and Richmond. Every where courted and eve- 
ry where caressed, the Signora di Franzoni, (to 
use her present appellative,) while gradually re- 
gaining a healthful state of mind, met with no- 
thing to call her intense feeling into immediate 
action: it still hung, therefore, on the reminis- 
cences of her earlier and happier days, and it 
was by a strong and direct appeal to these, that 
an impression was, at length, made on the nicest 
susceptibilities of her vacant heart. Melven, 
seenand remembered as conspicuous among the 
officers, who, as Americans and republicans, had 
particularly attracted her regards, now fixed 
the attention which before he had only shared. 
Once known and conversed with, his merits 
could hardly fail to be appreciated by a discrimi- 
nating taste: and Italia, though a beauty and a 
princessa, was still but a woman. There was 
something so touching, so refined, so grateful to 
female vanity, in the excess of bis deep but 
worldless adoration, that she could net bring 
herself to chide or bend that angelic brow in 
anger on one guilty only of loving, how humbly 
and how well. The mute persuasion of that 
earnest avowal might, however, have been all 
thrown away on the object of his dotage, but for 
the little incident that first brought them into 
contact on the deck of the Yankee frigate. The 
divine da Verdonaldi had been then struck with 
the person of her eager assistant, as possessing 
vastly the air of wn Aeres de roman—and her 
observation of him, at each subsequent inter- 
view, corroborated that rapid glance. And 
when the graces of a highly cultivated under- 
standing disclosed themselves in aid of this fa- 
vorable admission, and both were sustained by 
his intimacy with the literature and localities of 
her lost and ever lamented Italy, and hallowed 
by their only brief but close encounter there, 
ho wonder that the proud yet tender bosom of 
the solitary girl was insensibly surprised into a 
return of his ardent atfection, and the trium- 
phant ‘Theodore thereby rendered supremely 
blest. With each hour increased the ecstacies of 
“love’s young dream,” as a nearer view made 
lim fully conscious of all the perfections embel- 
lishing his glorious conquest: then as in the 
bright calm of a leisure evening, or 
* Beneath mild Cynthia’s soft, consenting ray,” 


the lovers roved together abroad, or among the 
flowery thickets of the garden walks, while the 
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cool breezes came wantoning from the river, 
and wafting the perfumes around, and po sound 
disturbed the serenity of night save the faint and 
melodious roar of the swift waters as they dashed 
over the falls, the pure and passionate soul of 
Italia, filled with an attachment as delicate as 
it was warm, longing to overflow in delicious 
confession, yet shy of overstepping the dear and 
habitual reserve of a vestal timidity, shone im- 
aged forth in that blushing face, and in those 
expressive eyes, “ black as midnight, yet bright 
as noontide ray.” 

The elated lieutenant, repaying her conde- 
scension by such amorous worship as a mortal 
might lavish on a descended goddess, was solely 
engrossed with the hope of making Italia eter- 
nally and speedily his—and grown as utterly 
oblivious of his revered mother, his cousin, so 
lately loved, and left his various social duties, 
(for he infringed none professional,) and indis- 
pensable offices, as if he had drank of Lethe’s 
wave. He had early become such insufferable 
company, that young Corbin had quitted town 
in thorough disgust at his strange stupidity, and 
as much wonder as to its secret cause. elven 
only waited his departure to shift his lodgings 
from the hotel into a more convenient privacy, 
in the immediate neighborhood of the Haymar- 
ket, in order that each moment necessarily spent 
away from his fascinator, might be employed in 
gazing on the house irradiated by her presence, 
and in taking note of her movements and her 
visitors. These last decreased daily; for Italia, 
in the flutter of feelings as novel as they were 
exquisite, found herself unable to endure a con- 
finement to the unvarying routine of the studio, 
and declined the applications of all new-comers. 
Yet though she could scarce be said to exist 
apart from her lover, he vainly pressed his pro- 
posals of marriage on her. ‘To her melancholy 
fancy, fraught with superstitious presentiment, 
it seerned ominous that the fatal crucifix,so long 
lost, was restored to her by the one dearest to 
‘her heart, and holding herself, in her sad fits, as 
ordained to be the bride, not of earthly spouse 
butof heaven. 'Theodore’s petitions on the sub- 
ject, uppermost in his thoughts, were, if not posi- 
tively rejected, either evaded or indefinitely 
postponed. She accepted, nevertheless, his so- 
ciety as her sweetest indulgence; and suffered 
him continually to pour forth his fond expostu- 
lations and prayers for her consent, which per- 
mission he rightly construed into a certainty of 
their final success. Meanwhile the picture 
served as an excuse for his repeated visits; and 
like the Grecian sculptor of old, the lovely pain- 
ter, while bending over the ivory, enlivened by 
her touches, felt more and more enamoured of 
the work of her own hand. At last its comple- 
tion was achieved—and a finished piece it was, 
well worthy of Greece—but it went, not to the 
original, who, in a rapture of proud affection, 
enjoyed the triumph of hanging it about the 
neck of his princely captor, and received in- 
stead her miniature appended to a chain, more 
yrecious to him than a string of orient rubies, as 
Getae woven out of a lock, severed by himself 
from the luxuriant treasures of her beautcous 

head. 





The morning after this exchange of likenesses 
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took place, Melven did not make his usual ap- 
pearance in the boudoir: Italia tried to be pa- 
tient, and to busy herself in assigning a thousand 
reasons for his absence. The evening passed 
away—and no Theodore; she grew restless, 
nervous, and after lingering for him till the last 
minute, went to bed, suffering under a violent 
sick head ache. The next day was spent in an 
agony of intense expectation. Towards dusk, 
his servant brought over a note, couched in 
brief but tenderest phrase, and saying that the 
orders of his porpoun, more than a really shght 
indisposition kept him within doors, and from her 
and happiness. The alarmed girl asked the 
man no questions; returned no reply by him. 
She knew by the instinct of her own heart, that 
nothing less than a dangerous necessity would 
have made Melven submit to be detained two 
days from her, and her resolution was instantly 
taken. Without a word of comment or infor- 
mation to her aged friend, she threw a veil over 
her head, and went over to the residence of her 
lover. Had a spiritual visitant burst in glory 
on his sight, it could not have more surprised 
and affected him than did the sudden apparition 
of the bright and benign being, who, trembling 
with uncontrollable emotion, yet struggling with 
ali her might to be calm, threw herself into his 
arms, and declared her purpose to watch over 
and wait upon his illness with a sister’s care and 
tendance. Theodore’s disorder, a malignant 
sore throat of the infectious kind, rendered his 
speech as indistinct as it was difficult; but he 
made the effort—a most painful one—to remon- 
strate and to implore her, as she valued his love 
and his life, to be gone—and to spare him the 
dreadful fear of her imbibing the disease, and 
perhaps compromising her character by sucha 


step. 

But, though Italia heard, she heeded not his 
arguments. * You are ill!—you are alone!” 
was her emphatic reply; “I love you—I am 
plighted to you. In my own happy land, I might 
do this without fear or reproach; here I take 
counsel only of my heart; that tells me, I do 
right. On this I swear not to leave you while 
you are sick and need me.” And, in confirma- 
tion of her words, she kissed the golden emblem 
of her faith. 

Melven’s rapid complaint had nearly reached 
its crisis, and the night was one of suflocating 
spasm and violent oppression to him—of unmix- 
ed anguish and almost despair to his fond atten- 
dant. Yet still the strength of woman’s love 
gave fortitude and firmness to woman’s fragile 
frame; like a ministering angel she hovered 
about him, with cheering smiles and gentlest 


care and caresses. Choking and gasping for | 


breath, Theodore paced the chamber for seve- 
ral hours in delirious torture, unable to articu- 
late a syllable, or to retain a recumbent posture; 
and impatient and ungovernable as he always 
showed himself in sickness, he now spurned all 
medicine, and repulsed all assistance, save 
when tendered by his adored princessa. Her 
patient sweetness and soft endearments pre- 
vailed with him in his wildest paroxysms; the 
doctor’s prescriptions, faithfully complied with, 
proved in the end effectual, and before morning 
the worst symptoms had abated,and the sufferer 
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| experienced considerable relief. When, towards 


dawn, he sunk into an easy slumber of some con- 
tinuance, the soul of the transported Italia soar- 
ed to the third heaven!—and as her warm tears 
fell over the pale face of the sleeper, they flowed 
less from joy than as an effusion of pious grati- 
tude. He awoke: the medical men had inter- 
dicted all exertion, but his eager acknowledg- 
ment would not be restrained. He clasped the 
soft fingers that trembled on his pulse, and whis- 
pered, * I receive my life at your hands, only to 
consecrate it hereafter to your happiness. Ya. 
lia! sweetest! dearest! kiss me only once.” 
And the fair maiden, all-blushingly stooped 
down, and obeyed the empassioned request. 

The pathos of the scene was now over, though 
the delight remained ; for one of the physicians 
entering just then, pronounced Mr. M elven to 
be in a fair way of recovery, and Italia as the 
worker of the miracle. But the powerful reme- 
dies found necessary to check an attack so vio- 
lent, had produced a correspondent debility, 
that seemed to threaten a long and tedious con- 
finement; and Theodore had been so soothed 
and served by the presence and the attentions 
of his Italian love, that he no longer opposed her 
resolve to prolong her stay while she could be of 
any use tohim. ’Tis true, he once made a faint 
proposal that Monica, who was once noted for 
her cleverness about sick people, should replace 
her young lady as head nurse; but Italia would 
not hear of a successor in her labor of love—es- 
pecially one who spoke no English; though she 
immediately modified the arrangement, by sum- 
moning her duenna to act—not as the guardian 
of his health, but of her reputation. The mis- 
chief was, however, already done, as Theodore 
afterwards found out. At present he deemed a 
punctilious fuss about such minor points, of lit- 
tle consequence, as their marriage was now a 
settled thing. His fine constitution being unin- 
jured by excesses, and his mind reposing in a 
* sober certainty of waking bliss,’”’ he soon falsi- 
fied the prognostics of the doctors, and in 2 
week’s time fancied himself as well as ever. 
Within that short space was condensed the 
happiness of ages; long afterwards did he recur 
to it—not as “the greenest spot on memory’s 
waste,’’—but as the blackest brand stamped on 
the tablet of remembrance, and the bitterest 
source of self-accusing shame and remorseful 
agony. During its winged progress, he drank 
one deep draught of pure Elysian bliss; and 
while the divine creature who had so sacrificed 
herself for him, sat by his side— 


* Heart on her lips, and sou] within her eyes, 
| Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies;” 





ina charming confusion of blushes and_ smiles, 
| his thoughts and his tongue ran on nothing else 
but the wedding—* consummation devoutly [and 
immediately] to. be wished.” But here a fresh 
| obstacle interposed itself; for the signora, fond- 
| ly—and to her incredibly—as she loved a here- 
|tie, clung fast to the exclusive tenets of her 
church; and toits special requirement, in a case 
| like the present, of a dispensation from the pro- 

per ecclesiastical authority. ‘The young officer, 
| who cared little whether the nuptial rite ws 
| performed by protestant or papist, but burnlns 
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with impatience to have it happily over, made 
haste to address himself for the desired rescript 
to her friend, the Archbishop, who was likewise 
his acquaintance: all other preparation was, of 
course, put off as dependent on the adjustment 
of this grand preliminary. After a morning 
spent in hanging over Jtalia’s fairy form, in list- 
ening to the silvery tones of Italia’s voice and 
lute, Theodore returned home—for she had now 
resumed her own aparitments—in a delicious re- 
verie, which was quickly dispelled on entering 
his chamber, where he found a new and most 
unpleasant theme for reflection awaiting him, in 
the shape of a letter from his mother. With a 
pang of upbraiding conscience, he proceeded 
to break up the seal, and inform himself of the 
contents. He had written her not a word of his 
illness—few or none of his friends in town knew 
of it, or of his continuance among them—he 
thought he could rely on the tried fidelity of his 
servant, to betray nothing entrusted to him; and 
yet here was positive proof that the news had 
reached the W heat Fields, as the Melven home- 
stead was called, out of compliment to the ex- 
traordinary growth of that grain there: more- 
over, he had notified his correspondents to direct 
tohim in New Kent, whither his friend Henry 
was gone. Mrs. Melven’s missive, after refer- 
ring to her unanswered communications, sent 
to that county, entreated, in the most urgent 
strain, that her son would join them without de- 
lay; spoke of her own health as much impaired, 
by recent events, not particularized; and ended 
with the delivery of many fond charges from his 
cousin, or as she expressed it, “ her daughter 
Lucy.’ There was no complaint of his slight- 
ing them—not a covert or open reproof of his 
silence ; nevertheless many weeks had elapsed, 
since he had more than once recollected his mo- 
ther, and then only in reference to the mode of 
breaking to her his intended marriage. Of her 
approbation, he had no more dcubt than of his 
own existence; for he felt as if, in presenting 
such a bride to his family, he was about to in- 
vest it with the honors of a royal alliance. Miss 
Aylett’s very existence had been forgotten by 
Melven, in the delightful delirium of - inter- 
course with her rival; and now the artless and 
affectionate tenor of her messages, cut him to 
the heart. He closed the letter, and made every 
eilort to dismiss it from his thoughts—but all 
would not do. He read it over and over again, 
and each line smote him with a new sense of his 
cruel, his unpardonable neglect of his only and 
most excellent parent. He became sensible, 
with an acute but too late conviction, of all the 
duty and deference which he owed and had 
failed in to her—of all that his manner had, not 
vlg since, conveyed and confirmed to his inno- 
cent and injured relative. Then the image of 
his betrothed Italia glided before his mind’s 
eye, in the ambrosial freshness of her grace and 
majestic beauty, like the Paphian queen arising 
lathe first glow of her immortal charms from 
tie sea; and he sought no brighter or better ex- 
cuse for his manifold offences against filial and 
tousinly feeling—for he would plead guilty, 
tvea to himself, of nothing more. The letter 
which he held in his hand, afforded an admira- 
ble opening for the announcement of his present 
26™ 
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engagement, and its approaching conclusion; 
so, snatching up a pen, he began to dash off a 
long reply, enlarging on the princely lineage and 
perfect endowments of the fair Roman, on the 
distinction conferred by her deigning to accept 
his addresses, and on her devoted attachment 
to one in every respect so inferior to her incom- 
parable self. All at once he stopped, struck 
with a sudden fear; what if Mrs. Melven, hear- 
ing of her son’s late attack, had heard also of the 
singular but noble conduct by which Italia had 
then signalized that love? With the bare sup- 
position, how did his views of that generous in- 
decorum become chilled and changed! He saw 
as plainly as if she stood in bodily presence be- 
fore him, his mother harkening, with shocked 
and incredulous air, to the strange relation ; her 
cold and sarcastic, yet indignant, condemnation 
of such odious and inconceivable indelicacy, fell 
in blighting accents on his ear—and he turned 
away from the contemplation, sharing the dis- 
quiet and contempt with which, as a rigid dis- 
ciplinarian, she was certain to visit such an 
irregular proceeding. ‘The heroic heart, which 
had thus preferred feeling to form—the exalted 
sensibility, that had foregone the appearance of 
propriety for its very essence—were arraigned 
and judged by a false prejudice; and for a while 
the ungrateful Melven’s displeasure at an act, 
which had saved his life, degraded his divinit 
into an ordinary and most imprudent mortal. 
And though paramount love, bringing a thou- 
sand palliatives for Italia’s rashness,soon chased 
away the unamiable emotion, and she stood ab- 
solved and triumphantly restored to the esteem 
and admiration of her lover—still her empire 
over him had sustained its first weakening 
shock, and was rendered the more susceptible 
of being hereafter easily shaken. Now full of 
contrite passion, and leaving his letter half- 
finished, he hastened to expiate his momentary 
injustice at the feet of his betrothed queen. The 
Archbishop’s official epistle had just arrived, 
sanctioning and bestowing bis benediction on 
their union; Theodore found his sweet Italia 
more beautiful, more tender than ever—and once 
more the halcyon train of peace and love sported 
within his breast. 


“ The golden hours, on angel’s wings, 
Flew o’er him and his dearie ;” 


and they separated something later than usual, 
after a long evening of rapturous anticipation 
and sweet strife about the arrangements of their 
bridal state. Melven,on going home, was pass- 
ing by the parlor,on his way up stairs, when, 
startling ‘him like the explosion of a thunder- 
cloud, he heard his name uttered from within ; 
he paused in amazemment, almost amounting to 
terror: it was his mother’s voice that called 
again—and he advanced towards the invoking 
sound. Pale, and seemingly ready to sink with 
fatigue, a lady sat in a travelling dress beside 
the dim fire, which burned, for it was early au- 
tumn, in the grate. A hundred horrid surmises 
flashed with the sight through Theodore’s brain; 
was it, indeed, his mother, in actual body and 
blood, whose appearance petrified her son like 
that of one arisen from the grave—or her incor- 
poreal double, sent to warn“him of impending 
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disaster and death? On what awful ersand was 
either bound? For nothing, he felt assured, 
but tidings of stern import would come from the 
living woman any more than from an unearthly 
messenger. His slow steps had now brought 
him close enough to ascertain that he saw be- 
fore him no vision of distempered fancy or im- 
material being—but Mrs. Melven herself, how- 
ever strange, wasthere. An affectionate but so- 
Jemn greeting was all, at first,exchanged between 
them ; for Theodore’s mind had been too highly 
excited to recover itself at once,and his mother 
saw and resolved not to forfeit her vantage 
ground. In answer to bis pressing offers, when 
made, of refreshment and immediate rest, she 
positively refused both: he inquired, with much 
solicitude, after her health— that,” she replied, 
**depended upon him.” Recurring then to her 
sudden and late arrival, he begged to know 
what had brought her down to Richmond in a 
manner so mysterious, and for the first time 
since his remembrance: she fixed her searching 
eyes full upon him—he eagerly repeated the 
question. 

“ To prevent the eternal disgrace of our fami- 





ly,” was her impressive answer—‘ to save the 


name of Melven from utter and approaching in- 


famy.” 
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defiance, alike of American prescription and 
feminine reserve, as to become the inmate of a 
single man’s house? And now was Italia des- 
tined to pay the penalty invariably attendant on 
a breach of this sort, from whatever holy and 
generous motive proceeding: for never yet did 
woman violate, at the bidding of love, those for. 
mal restrictions, constituting at once her secu- 
rity and strong-hold, not only on the esteem of 
the world but on the regard of her lover, without 
finding herself punished, sooner or later, by the 
contempt of the very man for whom she dared, 
however innocently, to overstep the boundaries 
of her sex. Theodore, wincing under the deli- 
cate discussion, betrayed this weak point to his 
skilful assailant, and was at first silenced, less 
by her logic than by his own unacknowledged, 
but irrepressible shame at being bound to such 
a delinquent. In a moment, though the recol- 
lection came flooding over his heart of all that 
his impeached Italia had then done and endured 
for his sake—of the virgin modesty of thought 
and action, which, like a graceful drapery 
thrown about the perfect proportions of some 
“ poetic marble,” had ever tempered the depth 
of that fond self-devotion—and of the excuse for 
her inconsiderate trespass against the establish- 


, ed usages of society here, in its conformity with 


** The eternal disgrace of our family,” reiter- | the common and approved practice of her na- 


ated the astonishe 
mother, you surely jest—I wont say rave! 
whom or with what 2 

ened? And am not [—its head—the chief of the 
name of Melven—the one to repel or revenge 
any wrong or reflection upon either ?” 

With the look and gesture of the stern seer 
commissioned to convict the royal Psalmist of 
his sin, she raised her hand, and pointing with 
melancholy emphasis at Theodore, said, ** Thou, 
my unhappy son,art the man about to inflict 
both.” And without a pause, or farther preface, 


she entered upon the subject of what she styled | 
| ly for all her kind cares and uniform and atten- 


his amour with a wild Italian adventuress. She 
rehearsed the high standing and unsullied honor 
ef their ancient house—rich, not merely in the 
superfluities of woreay wealth, but in the more 
precious possession of public esteem and pri- 
vate and transmissive worth, and placed them 
in strong contrast with the absurd pretensions 
and haughty self-conceit of a soi-disant (that, 
however, was not her word,) sprig of foreign and 
beggarly nobility, vainly priding herself on a 
few superficial accomplishments. But she was 
soon warned from this strain by the impetuous 
anger of Theodore, who, on fire at such impu- 
tations cast on his illustrious betrothed, burst 
into an indignant assertion of her rights—and 
his fancy, kindling with the theme, the voice of 
truth speaking from his lips shook and almost 
triumph ed over the Virginia prejudices of his 
unjust parent. Rallying herself, however, she 
went on to represent—and here she touched the 
right string—the dignity, the decorous obser- 
vance and the immaculate purity of his female 
ancestry, on both sides; which of them,she asked 
of the confused lover, would not have recoiled in 
horror from the Italian princessa’s bold and un- 
sexual choice of a profession so public and pro- 
miscuous in its exercise——or would not have died 
ere they had been guilty of such an audacious 


young man; “ my dearest | 
é By | 
isgrace is our family threat- | 


tive Italy; abhorring himself for the cowardice 
that had faltered one instant, he vindicated her 
cause with the passionate eloquence of one 
pleading in defence, not only of a mistress, but 
of his preserver. But his prepossessed auditor, 
who listened in obstinate incredulity, was not 
thus to be driven from her purpose; by turns 
she argued, she persuaded, and from expostula- 
tion descended to entreaty : the tone of her son’s 
rejoinder was respectful but resolute, in declin- 
ing any further contention ona topic so nice and 
yexatious. He assured his mother of all his duty 





and affection—thanked her wartnly and sincere- 


| tive love for him, and even for this last, most 
painful evidence of it--but in the same breat!i 
| he firmly declared his determimation to surren- 
, der his princely bride to no human opposition, 
| Save what, he proudly added, was little to be ap: 
|prehended, her own. He implored his angry 
‘auditor only to see and hear her future daugh- 
| ter-in-law, and offered to stake the issue of his 
| engagement on the effect of that single conier- 
| ence. As to sneers and inuendoes directed 

against her selection of a reputable profession, 
they passed by him like the idle wind, provoking 
nothing beyond a silent contempt of their illibe- 
rality. 

With these last words, he was turning from 
the apartment to summon a servant, when his 
mother intercepted him, with the agitating a) 
peal— My son, my son, my own, my only child: 
see your mother that bore you, and nursed you 
and bred you—your poor old mother beggils 
you, on ber knees, to let her live out her few 
last days, and die in peace within your arms: 
See my gray hairs,” and she pulled a long silve 
lock from beneath her head-gear, of ancic? 
fashion, “ imploring you not to bring them ! 
sorrow to the grave.” And down she sunk, 0? 
bing at the feet of the distracted Theodore. Awe 
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struck, his blood curdling at this act of mater- 
nal abasement, he almost unconsciously pros- 
trated himself by her side, madly beseeching her 
to rise, and not to curse him by such a sight; 
but she retained her recumbent posture with 
such energy, that he was unable to raise her, 
except by a resort to actual force, exclaiming 
all the while, “* No! no! here will I grovel till 
you relent and promise me, or I die.” 

* Like the Roman Coriolanus, Melven was van- 
quished by the tears of a kneeling parent; he 
started to his feet, crying wildly, “I promise, I[ 
promise! Do with me what you will, but this !” 
and attempted to rush out of the room, but his 
brain reeled, his senses forsook him, and he was 
stretched motionless ere he gained the door. 
Mrs. Melven, fearful of yielding to the impulse 
of natural feeling, and bent on rescuing her son 
from a thraldom, worse. in her eyes, than death 
itself, hastily called her attendants, ordered up 
tue carriage, which was kept waiting, and be- 
fore ‘Theodore came to himself, they were a mile 
or two on their way to the family seat in Gooch- 
land. The conflict of various and powerful emo- 
tions proved, however, too much for a frame as 
yet unconfirmed in strength; and the severe fit 
of illness that ensued, compelled the travellers 
to stop at the house of a friend, on the road. 
There the proud and mistaken mother had a 
fair opportunity to complete her cruel victory 
over the honor and inclination of her son. 
While ministering to his bodily ailments, with 
exemplary tenderness and constancy, she per- 
sisted in her misjudging inconsistency to irritate 
in place of healing his wounded spirit; every 
aim being secondary to that of perpetuating the 
rupture between two noble and fondly attached 
hearts. In order to this, she used the nicest 
means, alternately applauding and bestowing 
her blessing on his heroic filial piety, and sooth- 
ing him by her coincidence in his exalted opinion 
of the Signera di Franzoni’s worth; approach- 
ing the point by degrees, she ventured, after an 
apparently arduous struggle between a desire to 
suppress and her duty to narrate, to assign as 
the chief, nay sole reason of her séverance 
of their engagement, the death-blow given, 
as she averred, to Italia’s reputation, by her in- 
hocent but most indiscreet error in doing at 
Richmond what, in her own country, she had 
been taught to hold as natural and proper as a 
wife’s tendance on the sick-bed of her husband. 
Mrs. Melven pictured to the sensitive Theodore 
the horror, the injury to his whole family, the 
utter impossibility of his taking as the wife of 
his bosom, as the mother of his children, one 
who had thus—it might be ignorantly, but cer- 
tainly—brougbt an indelible stain on the snow 
oi her fair fame, and rendered her alliance mat- 
ter of disgrace to any man weak enough to ac- 
cept it. She well knew and wrought upon the 
fastidious delicacy of the lieutenant’s nature, 
‘ver and anon insinuating the discord and 
Wretchedness inevitably arising from a union so 
l-sorted in habits, manners, and degree; and at 
last adding, that the poor girl herself, made 
aware too Jate of her fatal false step by the 
scolls and stights of that community, had sud- 
denly withdrawn from Richmond in a clandes- 
une manner. At first, the agonized Melven ex- 





erted himself to refute his mother’s false reason- 
ings and uncandid statements, and to re-establish 
the purity, the high desert, of his adored and 
traduced da Verdonaldi’s conduct; little by 
little, however, the continual repetition of argu- 
ments and assertions, not intentionally, but ac- 
tually incorrect, produced an impression which 
he strove not to resist, but todeepen. He was 
bound to his mother, by a solemn vow, to forego 
all correspondence with his lost Italia; he was 
‘“* from his true maiden’s breast parted for ever.”’ 
Why not, then, strengthen himself under the 
sentence of eternal separation, and cherish such 
consolation as their forlorn fate admitted, by 
trying to think it best that they had not “ mar- 
ried in haste to repent at leisure;” and that their 
bright visions of beatific bliss might have van- 
ished before the discordant difference of educa- 
tion, sentiments, and nation, no less than at the 
blasting spectacle of an only parent prostrate at 
his feet? Theodore poured forth his whole em- 
passioned heart in one last address to the object 
dearest to him on earth, and still most intensely 
beloved, when renounced for aye in obedience 
to the mandate—how fearfully enforced !—of 
another and more sacred voice. Each burning 
line, each frenzied phrase, too faithfully depict- 
ed the truth and tenderness of his undying love— 
his unquenched longing after, 


“ The wretched paradise of his despair,”— 


and the extremity of his suffering, under their 
sudden and final disunion. By Italia, the fond- 
est and most dutiful of daughters, he knew that 
the parental prohibition, sanctifying and ex- 
plaining the mystery of his conduct, would be 
acquiesced in as the ordinance of an holy oracle; 
and that, however much feeling might be an- 
guished at the stern necessity of parting, pride— 
the breath of her nostrils, the very essence of 
her existence—being thereby spared the keen- 
est pangs, would come 7 to her support. 
That letter, so fraught with pathos and sinceri- 
ty, had haply repaired the worst mischief done 
by Mrs. Melven’s interference between them: 
accident or design diverted it, however, from its 
destination. Jong and piningly did the poor in- 
valid await the receipt of one word of pardon 
and adieu from his idolized, but alas! too justly 
incensed princessa. Neither she or the venera- 
ble prelate, to whose care, in ignorance of his 
protegee’s address, he had consigned the packet 
for her, deigned any response to his excu patory 
epistles. The first thing thought of by the tor- 
tured lover, on his recovery to life, was the in- 
valuable work of Italia’s hand, ever pendant 
next to his heart ; with a thrill of melancholy de- 
light, he felt for the safety of his treasure—it 
was no longer there. He demanded it of those 
about him, at first feebly—then with fierce ve- 
hemence; they denied, and with truth,all know- 
ledge of it: the missing miniature was long and 
vainly sought for. It was gone for ever—the 
sole memorial of his bella dama’s love—the liv- 
ing image of her matchless self—the palpable 
pledge of their linked faith ; she passed over his 
agonized pleadings 1n cold disdain—and in a 
state of passive despair he gave himself up to the 
guidance of his friends and the useless ministra- 
tions of his physicians. 
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Return we to the forlorn victim of all these 
false prejudices and ungenerous aspersions. The 
delicate details of the last interview between 
the affianced pair; and the near approach of 
that grand epoch in woman’s life, had banished 
all sleep from Italia’s soft eye-lids. Long after 
Theodore left her, she continued musing in the 
boudoir —till the tumult of mixed emotions, that 
sweetly stirred her mind, gradually subsided 
into the calm of perfect happiness. Philosophers 
have contended that extremes touch; and in the 
present instance their theory was triumphantly 
verified. As Italia leaned from the window, 
absorbed in a reverie sweeter than the adors 
stealing from the half-closed flowers into the 
star-light dews that bathed them, the joyous re- 
finement of serene sensation sunk abruptly into 
the lassitude of utter hopelessness—a weight as 
heavy as the hand of despair seemed to press on 
her heart, and she sickened under the oppressive 
suffocation of the sudden change. Strange phan- 
toms flitted before her uncertain sight—a boding 
voice was in her ear—and she experienced a 
the spectral and undefined horrors, occasioned 
by a strong visitation of the femnt nocturnes. 
The entrance of her ancient waiting-woman 
started her from this new and ominous trance ; 
and all pale with terror, and beautifully dishe- 
velled, the fair visionary flew iato her arms as a 
refuge from the hideous crew appearing to be- 
set her. The sympathizing Monica gently re- 
proved her wild fancies, and would fain have 
represented them as the mere coinage of a 
dreaming brain; but Italia, unheeding her inter- 
pretations, went to bed, impressed with a sad 
resage of coming evil, that haunted and marred 
he weary rest through the deep midnight hours. 
The next day found the same gloomy idea still 
fresh on her mind, though she continued to deny 


her confidant a relation of what had passed be-* 


fore her in the vigil of the preceding night. “ It 
was,” she said, ‘*a stern—an awful vision—pro- 
phetic of wrath, and wo, and punishment to 
come; and unfolding a fate more dubious and 
dreary than imagination could paint, or female 
fortitude sustain.” ‘ 

Two days had now intervened since the fond 
di Franzoni had seen or heard from her bride- 
groom. Miserable as she felt herself, under his 
unaccountable and slighting behaviour, she 
thought not of again invading the privacy of his 
domicile: besides that, she had no reason to be- 
lieve him ill, pride rose eagerly up to forbid such 
a. visit in their peculiar relative circumstances. 
On the third day the unhappy gir! sat alone in 
the boudoir, Monica had just retired after burn- 
ing incense—for the deposed princessa yet re- 
tained many luxurious foreign practices. As 
she listened intently, seerning to hear the soft 
tap of her truant lover, a loud rap came thun- 
dering at the door; Ltalia’s heart fluttered _vio- 
lently—then almost ceased to beat. The little 
negress brought in a large letter, tied around, 
packet fashion, with a silken string, secured by 
strong seal deeply impressed on wax, and direct- 
ed, with all due precision, in a fair Italia cha- 
racter, “ For the Signora di Franzoni, portrait 
and miniature painter, at the Haymarket.” She 
opened the sheet with a careless hand—her own 





picture, that bestowed on Theodore, fell out of 
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it on her lap—and she read her death-warrant 
in the following lines. 

* You do an untitled Virginia family too much 
honor, madam, by intending to become a mem- 
ber of it. Plain people as we Melven’s are, we 
deprecate and beg leave to decline the distinc- 
tion. My son, too long your dupe, is restored 
to his senses; and, abjuring his late infatuation, 
has renewed a matrimonial engagement with a 
young cousin, whose undoubted dignity of sta- 
tion will scarce bear a comparison with the con- 
sequential assumption of an adventuress, from 
abroad, any more than her timid modesty would 
be equal to the performance of such pranks as 
an open and uninvited residence in the house of 
asingle man. Sensible, nevertheless, of his ob- 
ligations to the kindness, however suspicious, 
that watched over his sick-bed—but still more 
so of the delicate decorum, and proper obser- 
vance indispensable in his wife—he prefers un- 
adorned virtue, with a spotless reputation, to 
the allurements of accomplished art; and re- 
turning the within in proof of his altered pur- 

se, assures you, through me, of the utter use- 
essness of all attempts, on your part, to regain 
his lost, or more properly, his restored afiec- 
tions. Any remuneration in money, for such was 
probably your object in nursing him, will be 
cheerfully rendered by me, his mother. 

* Saraw Pryor MELveEn.” 

Italia neither shrieked or fainted, during her 
perusal of this terrible scroll; she only clenched 
the paper with a strong grasp—and her features 
became fixed in frightful rigidity. Awhile she 
stood, like Niobe, hardening into marble, over- 
come by a sort of catalepsy; then, with a low, 
prolonged and most terrific scream, that in a 
moment brought the appalled Monica to her aid, 
she crushed the letter in her hand, cast it from 
her as though it had been a loathsome reptile, 
and stamped upon it with her feet. Ere two 
hours were gone by, she had disappeared for 
ever from Richmond. 

Let not my readers suppose that the author of 
this deep wretchedness was possessed of a cruel 
or unfeeling disposition: en the contrary, Mrs. 
Melven, of the Wheat Fields, was famed as a 
pattern of conjugal and maternal excellence 
no less than for piety, unrivalled skill in domes- 
tic economy, and all admirable qualities belong- 
ing to the character of a Virginia gentlewoman 
of the old school. Of a cold and composed tem- 
perament, perfectly regulated by the dictates o! 
a superior understanding, she had little sympa- 
thy for a romantic violence of love, or any eX- 
treme or ungovernable emotion. A woman Ca- 
pable of entertaining a partiality for a mad 
before the marriage vow had authorized her “to 
love, honor, and obey,” (which last she rever- 
enced as the grand injunction,) was, in her eyes, 
an absolute monster; and all foreigners, except 
those native of the British Isles, she looked upod 
as creatures on a par with the ribald-rout of 
Comus. From Theodore’s early boyhood, she 
had arranged in herself a match between him 
and her favorite niece—and to see him the hus- 
band of another, would have been a trial almost 
as severe to her as to the pretty Miss Aylett, 
whom she had taught to cherish towards him @ 
softer feeling than that of kindred or habit. 
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Conceive, then, the horror, the consternation, 
the settled incredulity, with which a parent so 
principled and minded, heard a vague rumor 
floating about the neighborhood, of Lieut. Mel- 
yen’s attachment to an Italian (that most scan- 
dalous of nations) artist, to whom, however, the 
same current voice ascribed a superhuman 
beauty and brilliancy of intellectual gifts. Af- 
ter the first burst of indignant astonishment at 
an assertion so preposterous, the lady of Melven 
House paid no attention to it—reassuring her- 
self and the ag most concerned in the matter, 
with the belief that Theodore, instead of dan- 
gling after an outlandish minion, was safely 
housed with his friend Henry, at the paternal 
mansion of the latter. But she was soon unde- 
ceived by one entitled to implicit credence, 
who assured her that the lieutenant really con- 
tinued in town, estranging himself from all his 
friends there, and, according to credible report, 
on the eve of marriage with the accomplished 
signora.e Mrs. Melven, aghast at this intelli- 
gence, began to debate the possibility of its 
truth. Theodore had, so far, disappointed them 
ina party to the Springs, projected for the be- 
ncfit of her health: not a word had been tender- 
e| in apology and explanation of this singular 
aid disrespectful delay ; and while she reckoned 
hin ona visit to their connexions in New Kent, 
he was still lingering about Richmond, without 
o) cet or motive that she knew of. The vener- 
abic matron would as soon have suspected her 
son of intending to wed with a negro slave as 
with a wanton European, appearing in a public 
and servile capacity: it was best, however, to 
nip in the bud any irregular destructive pro- 
pensity that way; for the sagacious mother had 
ever distrusted his hankering after foreign 
places and persons, and could not help some- 
tunes condemning him as an alien, in his heart, 
irom the common-place usages and quiet inha- 
bitants of his Fatherland. She immediately de- 
cided on despatching a trusty messenger to 
Richmond, with orders to ascertain and report 
toher the proceedings and associates of Theo- 
dore; and ** Upland Joe,” as he was called—the 
lead of three hundred hands—faithful to his 
mistress unto death, and of veracity unshaken 
by the menaces of overseers and the bribes of 
others, was selected and confided in to perform 
thatduty. After an absence of three weeks, the 
emissary returned with ample but appalling tid- 
lugs. He gave his lady a full and true account 
of his young master's engagement and his sud- 
den ilness—of the reputed charms and graces 
othe young madam from foreign parts,” and 
her daring but decided deed of love and constan- 
cyin Melven’s hour of need: he added, more- 
over, that the fact of her abode under his roof 
was known but to few, and by these few extenu- 
étel as a hasty but guiltless compliance with 
the impulse of strong affection and the manners 
ol her own country people ; and that the signora 
vas much considered, among the gentry of the 
Netropolis, as a young lady of perfect morals, 
though full of odd ways.” Mrs. Melven saw 
‘er only child as much endangered as a sleep- 
walker, about to step down a precipice. Al- 
"ays keeping as closely at home as the Roman 
liatron, Whose epitaph, recorded in these four 
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words—‘* Domum mansit, lanan fecit’”—she co- 
veted as the noblest eulogium; long years and 
steadfast habits had almost converted her into a 
species of zoophyte—a positive fixture on the 
family domain. She had visited the capitol of 
her state but once with her husband, when he 
was in the House of Delegates, and she a gay 
bride in the bloom of early youth; now in her 
old age and failing constitution, she prepared to 
set out alone for Richmond, in order to reclaim 
her graceless son from a possible alliance, if not 
actually, with the powers of darkness—with one 
of those whom she piously hated as their visible 
representatives on earth. After sending off the 
letter, before mentioned, as the forerunner of 
her own approach, she left the gentle Lucy to 
mourn over her blighted prospects and bitter 
griefs ; and performing her journey with all speed 
and secrecy, took the unsuspicious lover by sur- 
ate Her success, already related, ruined the 

ealth and happiness of her sole issue; but, like 
the Spartan mothers dismissing their martial 
offspring to the field, she doomed that son to en- 
counter death in preference to disgrace. Never- 
theless, her heart bled over the wreck of hopes 
so high, and feelings so warm; and all that the 
kindest and most attentive regard could proffer 
in mitigation of his sickness and sorrow, was la- 
vished in fond endearment by herself and Miss 
Aylett. This poor young creature, the shadow 
of her former self, could with difficulty be 
brought in contact with her faithless kinsman; 
but moved by the secret importunities of her 
tender bosom, and gladly deferred to the better 
judgment of her revered protectress, who insist- 
ed that Theodore must have been wrought on by 
madness or by unnatural means, she soon grew, 
not merely reconciled to him and to the task, 
but miserable, except when exercising her pri- 
vilege to ‘‘ minister to the mind diseased,”’ by the 
maternal agency that did all for the best. As 
his fair nurse bent in meek loveliness over his 
pillow, or exerted herself in every office of cou- 
sinly love, the sad patient felt the soft balm of 
her consolations renovate him, like the breath- 
ings of a seraphic spirit; and the anxious mo- 
ther began to deem it possible that her dearest 
wish might yet be realized by the two. 

Where, all this while, was the outraged, the 
desperate Italia? Given up to the darkest sug- 
gestions of a maddened fancy, and alternately 
meditating her refuge in a cloister or the grave. 
From the scene of her brief happiness and most 
insupportable misfortune, she hastened to Nor- 
follk, where some of her best friends resided. 
There she remained a short time, but the whole 
tenor of her thoughts and habits seemed totally 
transposed; her averseness from society was 
changed into a constant craving for gaiety and 
crowds, and there was nothing she so much 
dreaded as being left for a moment alone. All 
professional practice was relinquished by her; 
and the pencil, once never willingly out of her 
hand, now, if mechanically taken up, only bo- 
died forth, with sternest power, her strong con- 
ceptions of maniac forms and wo, and wild® 
imagery engloomed by the hues of her darkened 
mind. Her taste for books, too, underwent the 
like revolution; her favorite authors and scien- 
tific studies were all abandoned—her reading 
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now lay mostly in the Bible, and there the apo- 
cryphal story of Judith engaged her chief con- 
cern. The achievement of the Hebrew heroine 
roused the patriotism dormant in the soul of the 
Roman exile; she panted thus gloriously to de- 
liver her persecuted people, and slept with the 
holy book open beneath her head, a knife lying 
as a mark at the chapter, reciting the death of 
Holofernes. The tears shed by the unhappy 
Monica over the fearful catastrophe thus plainly 
indicated, and the mild and impressive exhorta- 
tions of the priest, whose penitent she was, soft- 
ened, in some degree, the first energy of the 
princessa’s despondent fury: then came with 
these calmer moments her old faith in the allot- 
ment of her dying mother, and swayed by that 
phantasm, she commenced her preparations for 
a noviciate in one of the Maryland nunneries. 
Still she revealed her purpose only to her hum- 
ble companion; and frequenting the haunts of 
mirth and social meeting, there shone the ra- 
diant “ star of Arcady” to many fond admirers. 
Stung to the quick by the sarcastic insinuations 
of that letter, ever blazing on her sight, in cha- 
racters of flame—if she cherished one last earth- 
ly wish, it was that its arrogant plebeian inditer 
might hear of her as courted by, and rejecting, 
the equals of her perfidious and ungrateful de- 
stroyer. Of him she too heard, in the Norfolk 
circles, as being about to forget her dismissal, 
as it was thought, of him in an immediate union 
with his rich and handsome relative. This 
piece of news scarce occasioned a fresh pang to 
the forsaken girl, whose feelings seemed stunned 
into torpor—or rather all her thoughts, now 
heavenward turned, centred in the contempla- 
tion of that expiating ceremony which would 
array her for life in the sacrificial veil; and af- 
ter some explanatory correspondence with the 
Archbishop of Baltimore, she departed for that 
city, intending there to embrace, 


“ For aye, austerity and single life.” 


Monica, who bitterly opposed the measure, was 
left behind to settle some pecuniary matters. 

It was now three months since the black era, 
when Italia’s bond of affiance to “an ignoble 
heretic” was broken by his desertion. The ex- 
cellent primate, to whom she now went, in the 
simple majesty of her misery, greeted her with 
a mixture of paternal kindness and sincere re- 
spect. His practised eye, long accustomed to 
peruse, as in a written volume, the histories of 
those he communed with in their countenances, 
soon detected in the airy restlessness of Italia’s 
manner, as well as in the changeful moods of 
her mind, the germs of a malady all the more 
awful because it invades not the life but the 
spirit. In the disordered state of her imagina- 
tion, he deemed the sublime being before him 
unfit to profess herself; and, by way of evading 
her application, appointed her to a short course 
of previous reading, calculated to soothe and heal 
the lacerations of her nobleheart. Several days 
after her arrival in the Monumental City, the 
Signora di Franzoni, (for so she still was called.) 
found herself in Market street, with a party of 
ladies. A gentleman passed slowly by the lively 
group—where Italia was gayest of them all— 
with a female figure, tull of years and dignity, 
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leaning on his arm, while he appeared himself 
to rest for support on a fair young girl, whose 
deep blue eyes and celestial olagulity of coun- 
tenance might have been apostrophized as the 
personification of Byron’s exquisite “ Sonnet to 
Geneora.” One glance was all the wild Italian 
cast ; *twas he—the base, disloyal one—who had 
forsworn himself, and adding insult to injury, 
barbarously trampled on her heart: here was 
his wife, and she herself was—what? The 
deadly rage of madness whirled through her 
brain; one moment armed her hand with the 
weapon worn about her, so dear to the revenge- 
ful purpose of her country and soul; another— 
and she stood in the fierce beauty of a destroy- 
ing angel before the amazed lieutenant. The 
little hand was raised—the blow given, like light- 
ning, through his side; and in the next instant, 
the bloody steel withdrawn and plunged into 
her own becast. They were immediately sur- 
rounded by a crowd of people, who came run- 
ning in all directions; Miss Aylett swooned with 
affright—Mrs. Melven clung in helpless terror 
to her son, but he had no eyes, no care, no 
thought, save for his maniac love, still loveliest 
and most adored in death. Regardless of mo- 
ther, and cousin, and self—his wound, and the 
vital stream profusely flowing from it, alike un- 
felt—Theodore raised the insensible |, alia, and 
bore her into the nearest house, which chanced 
to be that of a common acquaintance. Here he 
resigned her to none, suffered no assistance to 
ng her till the surgeons, hastily summon- 
ed, came prepared to execute their office. In 
a state of suspense, worse than the struggles of 
mortal agony, he awaited the result of their ex- 
aminations; the self-hurt inflicted by the fanatic 
princessa was declared to be deep but not dan- 
gerous—and her life dependant on the degree 
of fever which might ensue, and would be great- 
ly accelerated by her premature removal, When 
all had been done that could contribute to the 
care and safety of the still unconscious maiden, 
the operators proceeded to look into the extent 
of Melven’s injury, which had been wholly for- 
gotten by himself; that they pronounced a com- 
parative trifle, as if her hand had failed her m 
the infliction; and the unhappy lover obeyed, 
however reluctantly, the calls of duty and pro- 
priety, by going away with his agitated compa- 
nions. Having attended them to their hotel, and 
somewhat quieted their fears for him, he re- 
turned to the house where his hapless idol lay 2 
a raging delirium, which, during his absence, 
had torn the bandage from her wound, and re 
sisted every effort to replace them. It became 
necessary to confine the desperate hands % 
dangerously employed, and all night Theodore 
sat beside her bed listening to the mad ravings 
that rived his inmost soul. By degrees her wild 
vehemence died away; and towards morning, 
exhausted nature gave no other sign of life but 
an almost imperceptible respiration. With the 
bright beams of the rising sun, the thoughis 
the princely sufferer seemed awakening 1 ¢ 
past existence in that distant land, so loved an 
now to her for ever lost: the melodious murmur 
of her soft voice obtested in her own music 
tongue the spirits of other climes and days; one 
gathered to eternity: the childish prayer, % 
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fatal vow that had hung so long and heavy on her 
conscience, were again repeated by her rt 
lips; and those eyes—* the eautiful, the blac 
—once making the atmosphere around them 
rife with light, now dimly raised their last glazy 
glance in search of some beloved but aaaae 
form. All at once, an organ, in the street, below 
her window, struck up a strain dear and fami- 
liar to the departing girl; it was that Sicilian 
vesper—that strain erst all her own—that well- 
remembered prelude which had ushered in the 
fond declaration of her fatal love. With eyes 
half-closed, and those exquisite hands now re- 
leased from their bonds, and folded on her breast, 
Italia listened with imperfect recognition to the 
low,sweet notes. From beneath the “ long dark 
jashes, low depending,” large tears—the first 
shed for months—began, one by one, to flow: 
she opened her eyes—one last ray of their hea- 
venly expression lightened from them as they 
fellon her kneeling lover; a smile, glorious as 
the first dawn of paradise on the disinearned 
spirit, played over that pale, serene face—and 
Italia da Verdonaldi was no more! 

She was buried at midnight in the Catholic 
cemetery, without tomb or inscription. None 
sought or mourned over the spot, save the faith- 
ful attendant, who had been with her through 
life, though not in death. The aged Monica 
reached Baltimore a few days after the tragic 
fate of her young mistress; destitute and heart- 
broken, she joined the Sisterhuod of Charity 
there—and from her I learned the touching story 
of the IraAL1an Brive. E. €. Ss. 

me 


Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
LINES FOR A LADY®S ALBUM. 


“ A line for your Album ?” O, what shall it be? 

A compliment, lady, fair lady, for thee? 

0, no! should I tell you your eyes were as bright, 
As the gems that bespangle the brow of the night; 
And though I should tell you your face was as fair, 
As the snow on the mountain, untainted by air; 
Yet, lady, ’twould avail not, for all who behold _ 
Thy beauty, must read it in letters of gold. 


But, lady, ’tis friendship these lines would indite, 
Affection for thee, that will ever burn bright; 

And O! ‘tis affection that wishes thee jcy, 
Unshadowed by sorrow, without an alloy. 

And O! may thy life for ever run on, 

Like a stream of the valley, beneath the bright sun— 
Whose waters for ever dance gaily along, 

To the light-hearted music of its pebble-toned song. 


And thy life heretofore has been but a dream, 

A dream that’s all lovely, like a mellow moon-beam; 
For happiness, peace, and that seraph content, 

Like angels of light o’er thy pathway have leant; 

And have strewed it all over with buds and with flowers, 
To scatter their perfume on thy roseate hours. 


And I would that thy life might.ever thus pass, 

Like a dream of the night, that is not to last ; 

But to sport with the soul, as it shumbers awhile, 

in this cradle of sorrow, this dark hanging isle— 

A cream of the night, that kindly is given, 

“Till the soul shall wake up, in the daylight of heaven. 
aversity of Alabama. Harp o Tux Warrior. 


LINES FOR AN ALBUM=--THE DYING HINDOO—MATS, 





THE DYING HINDOO. 


There are few things more shocking to Eu- 
ropean eyes than the ager & of death-bed 
scenes in India, and the apathetical indiffer- 
ence displayed by the Hindoos while attending 
the expiring moments of their nearest rela- 
tives or friends. Frequently only a few yards 
from a crowded ghaut thronged by the inhabi- 
tants of some neighboring village, who are laugh- 
ing, singing, and following their ordinary occu- 
pations with the utmost gaiety,a dying person 
may be seen stretched upona charp (bedstead) 
close to the river’s brink, surroun ws § by a group 
of three or four individuals, who look upon the 
sufferer without the slightest appearance of in- 
terest. As soon as the breath has left the body, 
the corpse is thrown into the river, death being 
often precipitated by stuffing the mouth and nos- 
trils with mud. Strangers, attracted by some su- 
perb lotus floating down the stream, are disgust- 
ed by the sight of a dead body rapidly descending 
with the tide, the ghastly head appearing above 
the surface of the water. Every Hindoo is anx- 
ious to draw his last sigh on the banks of the Gan- 
ges, or some equally sacred stream flowing into 
its holy waters; the relatives therefore of expir- 
ing persons fulfil the last offices of humanity in 
the manner most desirable to them by bringing 
a dying friend to the edge of the river, and con- 
signing the body, when the vital spark has fled, 
to the hallowedstream. Thecorse ofa rich Hin- 
doo is burned upon a funeral pile; but as wood 
is dear, the poorer classes either dispense with it 
entirely, or merely scorch the flesh previously to 
launching it into the river.—.Miss erts’s Ori- 
ental Sketches. 


ee 


Mats.—Mats made of rushes or straw, were 
the first tapestry with which rooms were hung. 
The colors of the straw were selected and inter- 
mixed with so much skill and taste, that these 
mats had a highly pleasing effect. Some of these 
are still made in the Levant: they are of excel- 
lent werenen, and proportionately dear; 
and are universally esteemed, on account of the 
brilliancy of their colors, and the beauty of the - 
designs. Tapestry of linen and silk,on which 
whole stories are represented, were introduced 
above six hundred years back; though the use 
of them was at that period by no means universal. 
In the fifteenth century, the haute and basse lisse 
tapestries were brought into use in the Nether- 
lands, whence they spread to France. Being 
costly in price, persons of middling property were 
obliged tocontent the > willl emsama baller 
ings, or points d’ Hongrte. ‘The manufacture of 
the Gobelins tapestry, which was begun in the 
time of Henry IV. and brought to perfection by 
Colbert and Lebrun, the celebrated painters, left 
and continues to leave, similar fabrics far bebind 
it. The Venetian brocetelle—the Persian and 
Indian pained cloths—what was called Tapisse- 
rie tontisse, (embossed tapestry,) made from the 
sweepings of the wool, which are left in sheerin 
dyed cloths, and are fixed on linen prepared wit 
gum,—painted and gilded leather, an old inven- 
tion ascribed to the Spaniards—and paper hang- 
ings, which are now universally made: use of — 
close our account. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE HORSE. 


FROM LAVATER. 


‘* Hast thou given the horse strength ? hast thou clothed 
his neck with thunder ? y ai 

“ He saith among the trumpets, Ha,-ha; and he smelleth- 
the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, and the 
shooting.” ' J op xxxix. 19, 25. 

“J am but little acquainted,” says Mr. Lavater, “ with 
horses, yet it seems to me indubitable, that there is as great 
a difference in the physiognomy of horses as in that of 
men; and the horse deserves to be particularly considered 
by the eo a appanage because it is one of the animals 
whose physiognomy, at least in profile, is so much more 
prominent, sharp, and characteristic, than that of most 
other beasts. ; : 

_ The horse of all animals, is that which, to largeness of 
size, unites most proportion and elegance in the parts of 
his body; for, comparing him to those which are immedi- 
ately above or below him, we shal] perceive that the ass is 
ijl made, the head of the lion is too large, the legs of the 
ox too small, the camel is deformed, and the rhinoceros 
and elephant too unwieldly. 

There is scarcely any beast has so various, so peaeiy 
marking, so speaking a countenance, as a beautiful horse. 

In a well-made horse, the upper part of the neck from 
which the mane flows, ought to rise, et first in a right line; 
and as it Hagar yr the head, to form a curve somewhat 
similar to the neck of a swan. — The lower part of the neck 
ought to be rectilinear, in its direction from the chest to 
the nether jaw, but a little inclined forward ; for, were it 
praventralar, the shape of the neck would be defective. 

he upper part of the neck should be thin, and not fleshy; 
nor the mane, which ought to be tolerable full, and the 
hair long and strait. A fine neck ought to be long, and ele- 
vated; yet proportioned to the size of the horse. If too 
long and small, the horse would strike the rider with his 
head; if too short and fleshy, he would bear heavy on the 
hand. The head is advantageously placed when the fore- 
head is perpendicular to the horizon. The head ought to 
be bony and small, not too long; the ears near each other, 
small, erect, firm, straight, free, and situated on the top of 
the head. The forehead should be narrow, and somewhat 
convex, the hollows filled up, the eyelids thin, the eyes 
clear, penetrating, full of ardour, tolerably large, as I may 
say, and projecting from the head. The pupil large, the 
under jaw bony, and rather thick; the nose somewhat 
arched, the nostrils open, and well slit, the partition thin, 
the lips fine, the mouth tolerably large, the withers high 
and sharp. : ‘ ‘ 

I shall be pardoned for inserting this description of a 
beautiful horse in a physiognomical essay intended to pro- 
mote the knowledge and the love of man. You laugh.— 
Having laughed with you, permit me, afterwards, to ask, 
does not this description prove the reality of that science 
which has been exploded among those that are held to be 
chimerical? But must not a horse thus formed, be more 
excellent, and of a more noble character than a dull and 
common hack? not only beautiful, but, I repeat, more no- 
ble, proud, spirited, firm, faithful, and sure. 

And shall he who thus has formed the horse, whose un- 
derstanding is so deficient compared to that of man, shall 
he who has thus transfused beauty and nobility, strength 
and truth, through all his limbs, so have formed man, that 
his internal and external shall be incongruous? 

Shall he who can find the countenance of a horse signifi- 
cant, (and that it is significant no sophist can doubt the 
moment a horse appears) shal! he possibly suppose the 
countenance of man to be insignificant ? 

The more accurately we observe horses, the more shall 
we be convinced that a separate treatise of physiognomy 
might be written upon them. 

I have somewhere heard a general remark, that horses 
are divided into three classes, the swan-necked, stag- 
necked, and hog-necked. Each of these classes has its pe- 
culiar countenance and character, and from the blending 
of which various others originate. 

The heads of the swan-necked are commonly even, the 
forehead small, and almost flat; the nose extends arching 

_ from the eyes to the mouth: the nostrils are wide an 
open; the mouth small; the ears little, pointed, and pro- 
jecting; the eyes large and round; the jaw below small ; 
above, somewhat broader: the whole body well prepor- 
tioned; and the horse beautiful. This kind is cheerful, 
tractable, and high spirited. They are.wery sensible of 








THE HORSE—TO THE MEMORY OF LOVISA—DIRGE. 


pain, which (when dressing) they sometimes express by 
the voice. Flattery greatly excites their joy, and they wil! 
express their pride of heart by parading and prancing. | 
dare venture to wager, that a man with a swan-neck, o; 
what is miuch more determinate, with a smooth projecting 
proale, and flaxen hair, would have similar sensibility and 
pride. 

The stag-necked has something in the make of his body 
much resembling the stag itself. The neck is small, long. 
and scarcely bowed in the middle. He carries his head 
high, I have ‘seen none of these. ey are racers and 
hunters, being particularly adapted by swiftness by the 
make of the body. 

i 
For the Casket. 
TO THE MEMORY OF LOUISA. 


I know that thou art dead, 

And thy soul to judgment fled ; 

O’er the doom, by justice read, 

May mercy’s pard’ning tears be shed. 


Though frail, how passing fair 

Were the charms that wither'd there, 
*Neath the grasp of stern despair, 
And weight of penitential care. 


Though thy noon of life was shorn 

Of the rays that deck’d its morn, 
And from friends and country torn, 
By stranger-hands thy bier was borne. 


Though thy dark and devious way 

Far from hope or comfort lay, 

And pangs which few can brook to pay, 
Dislodged thy spirit from its clay ; 


Still twas thine, without a sigh, 
To meekly suffer—and to die: 
And on Him to fix thine eye, 
Who for sinners pleads on high. 


Still, within a sister’s heart, 
Shall thine image as thou wert 
In thy bloom of young desert, 
Dwell till life and memory part. 
— 
ORIGINAL. 
THE POETS DIRGE,. 


No deep toned bell, no funeral knell, 
Shall sound when I am dead ; 
By the clear blue wave ye shall make my grave, 
Where the sea-gull roams, and the waters lave 
The rocks above my head. 


LUCY. 





Ye shall bury me deep where the mermaids weep, 
As they glide o’ef the rolling billow ; 

And the roar of the surge shall be my dirge, 

And the eagle shal] scream from the cliff’s black verge, 
O’er my cold and rocky pillow. 


Let no human tread, o’er my clay cold head, 
Be heard near the lonely spot; 
Let no sculptured stone, with a flattering tone, 
Breathe my vices and virtues, that few have known, 
But let them be forgot. 


But I ask, in truth, from thie friends of my youth, 
When my spirit has gone to rest, 
That one heartfelt tear, o’er my cold, cold bier, 
From those that I loved when life was dear, 
May sparkle upon my breast. 
April, 1833. OMEGA. 
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ACADEMIE ROYAL DE MUSIQUE——WINDSOR CASTLE, ENGLAND. 


ACADEMIE ROYAL DE MUSIQUE. 


Such is the inappropriate name which now 
designates the grand French Opera House of 
the Rue Lepellitier. It is considered indeed as 
only a temporary Opera House, but is fitted up 
and supported on a scale of unrivalled magnifi- 
cence, to which a tax on the gross receipts of all 
the other theatres of Paris is made tocontribute: 
the management is in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 

The front, one hundred and eight feet in length, 
by sixty-four in height, is adorned with two per- 

endicular Pag of columns and nine arcades, 
hari on the first floor a corresponding num- 
ber of windows belonging to the saloon. The 
lower ange of columns is of the Doric, the up- 
per of the Ionic order. Above the whole, an en- 
tablature, with brackets, supports statues of 
eight Muses, six feet anda half high : the entire 
facade being considered as resembling Palladio's 
celebrated portico of the cathedral of Vicenza. 
The saloon, brilliantly fitted up with mirrors and 
lustres, occupies the whole length of the build- 
ing on the first floor, and the vestibule on the 
ground floor is of the same length. It is divided 
into a vestibule exterior, or d’ attente twenty- 
five feet wide and the vestibule d’ echange where 
the tickets are procured. On each side of the 
lotter is a staircase leading to the first tier of 
boxes, and the saloon. Other flights conduct 
from this part to the orchestra and upper part 
of the house. 

The interior is mainly occupied by four prin- 
om tiers of boxes, supported by Corinthian 

illars, and finished in blue and gold: above the 

unetta in the fifth tier. ‘The house here mea- 
sures from side to side sixty-six feet; the stage 
isin depth eighty-two, in width forty-two feet: 
beneath is an open space, thirty-two feet deep, 
for the play of the admirable scene-machinery. 
An elegant series of elliptic arches supports the 
dome: and the whole, when lighted up with gas, 
has a splendor of effect which it is impossible 
to describe in words. é 


cseonteanpeapitllitnaeeaaeciy 
WINDSOR CASVLE, ENGEAND. 

There are few of our readers who have not 
often heard of the renowned stong-hold of Bri- 
tish royalty, which is depicted in the present 
number. ‘I'he historian and the poet, have re- 
corded the deeds of its inmates, and arrayed 
before the imagination, its walls and its turrets, 
—its apartments, and groves, and gardens, until, 
like the Tower of London, they are familiar to 
Christendom. The muse of Shakespeare, of 
Gray,and numerous other bards of renown, may 
be said to have made these splendid demesnes a 
xind of public property, in which every reader, 
however remote, has an interest. A description 
of the castle, connected with the engraving, will 
tuerefore be deemed interesting and necessary. 
H indsor, or, as it was anciently called, Win- 
velshora,is situated at the east end of the county 
: Berks, on the banks of the Thames. The 
race was given to the Monastery of St. Soter at 
i comunater by Edward the Confessor. He kept 
: ut a short time,—William the Conqueror ex- 
paves, for it certain mansions and lands in 
7 Ssex, with the Abbot. William built a castle 
0 the - which was afterwards much en- 
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larged by his son Henry I., who encircled it 
with a wall, after erecting a chapel dedicated 
to king Edward, the confessor. 

Though, inhabited frequently by succeedin 
kings, Windsor Castle did not attain to much 
grandeur until the birth of Edward Iil—the 
hero of Cressy—who destroyed the old fortress, 
with the exception of three towers at the West 
end, in the lower ward ,—built the present fabric, 
and made it the seat of the noble Order of the 
Garter. Additions, improvents and alterations 
had been made in the building, from time to time, 
during succeeding reigns, parton A by the 
Henry’s Vil. and VIII. by Queens Mary and 
Elizabeth, and Charles. Superb repairs and 
beautifying proceedings have taken place in the 
reigns of Sreuaee lll. and LV. 

The interesting points of the castle are the 
Terrace, on the north side, made by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and carried round the end-and south 
side, by Charles |.; the Round Tower, or Keep, 
and St. George’s *Chapel. The Terrace is 
1,900 feet long, and is perhaps the finest prome- 
nade in Europe. The prospect from it is thus 
described by the quaint but faithful Camden. 
The improvements since his time, however, in 
the prospect, will make his description applica- 
ble only to the country itself: 

* For, from an high hill, which riseth with a 
gentle ascent, it commandeth a most delightful 
prospect round about; for right in the front, it 
overlooketh a vale, lying out far and wide, gar- 
nished with corn fields, flourishing with mea- 
dows, decked with groves on either side, and 
watered with the most mild and gentle River 
Thames. Behind it, arise mills everywhere, 
neither rough nor over high, attired as it were 
with woods, and even dedicated, as it were by 
nature, to hunting and game.” 

From the top of the Round Tower, the con- 
stable’s residence, twelve counties may be 
plainly seer. Here the Earl of Surry was con- 
fined, and composed some of his most beautiful 
songs. Two chapels have been built on the 
site of the original one dedicated to the confes- 
sor—the last (St. George’s—a splendid edifice.) 
by Edward IV. A large tomb-stone, intended 
by the ambitious Woolsey, as a receptacle for 
his remains, was converted, in 1810, into a Royal 
Cemetery. ; 

Windsor Castle, though the residence of many 
monarchs, has only been the birth place of two— 
its founder Edward II]. and the illl-fated Henry 
VII. It has ever been greatly renowned by 
the institution of the noble order of the Garter 
by Edward 11]. Its exact origin is unknown, 
but the power which it has embodied,'anti the 
ambition it has excited, are beyond estimation. 
Only one knight of that order was ever dégra- 
ded—viz: Thomas Howard, Dake of Norfolk. 
He was accused of treason, and disgraced in 
Henry the VIII’s time,—but was restored to the 
order by Queen Mary. ; 

The little park, on the east of the castle, is 
four miles in circumference. Harne’s oak, the 
tree immortalized by Shakspeare, which stood 
in it, was cut down several years ago. The 
Great Park now contains about 1890 acres in 
park only—the rest being arable land. The 
royal domain of the Forest is fifty-six miles in 
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circumference, and includesin its circuit twelve 
whole parishes and parts of others. 

Such is a rapid but accurate sketch of this 
It is not so much on account 
of the *‘ royal dames and kings of lineage long,”’ 
who have nestled there, and swayed the sceptre 
of dominion, as it is from the charm of poetry, 
and- romance, which has been thrown about it, 
that Windsor Castle, will be remembered. But 
while Jack Falstaff, and the Merry Wives are 
on living record—while the ode to Eton College 
continues to stir the heart of man with boyish 
feeling—while the sweet music of Surrey’s lyre 
continues to echo,—we cannot fear that Wind- 
It will arise upon the 
view of coming ages, surrounded by the undying 
lustre of history, of legend, and of song. 


celebrated place. 


sor will be forgotten. 
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Written for the Casket. 
THE LAST FIELD OF POLAND. 


The vengeful clouds of war arose, 


Black, deep, and wild, o’er friends and foes, 


To herald on the strife— 
To peal lost Poland’s funcral knell— 
‘Fo hear the furious Cossacks’ yell, 


And see her heart’s blood burst and swell, 


Thick gushing with her life. 


‘Fhe thunders from their caverns broke, 
As if Jehovah’s voice had woke . 
A sea of molten fire; 
And flashing, girdled round the blast 
With lurid horrors, as it passed, 
While freedom, frighted, stood aghast, 
For Polish son and sire; 
For the last field, Sarmatia’s bier, 
Like some wide hideous sepulchre, 
Was seen amidst the gloom; 
When the red lightning’s curling wreath 
Sent forth its thick and sulph’rovs breath, 
And broke around the field of death, 
And Poland’s bloody tomb. 


As some huge towering craggy rock 
Receives the mountain torrent’s shock, 
Around its iron breast, 
So ’mid the coming field of blood, 
Surrounded by the brave and good, 
Polona’s gallant chieftain stood, 
And thus her sons address’d : 
Warriors ! fer you the coming strife 
Brings freedom, glory, death, or life; 
Brings feelings dearer than our lives, 
The sacred honor cf our wives. 
Our injured daughters, from their graves, 
Inveke your vengeance on yon slaves— 
Calbfrom their cold and youthful bier, 
On every tie which man holds dear— 
On every tie that hele controls 
The angry vengeance of your souls, 
‘To rouse you for the coming fight, 


And heaven’s great arm will shield the right— 


Will hurl destruction on the foe, 

To lay yon barbarous tyrants low-- 
Will rouse the patriot in your veins 

To burst onpression’s galling chains; 
Bat should Polona’s warm hearts’ core, 
Bathe her green fields in streams of gore, 








THE LAST FIELD OF POLAND— LINES TO RELIGION. 


The hamlets on your native plain, 

Will smoulder round your kindred slain ; 

But on! we'll seck a glorious grave, 

Or triumph as becomes the brave. 

As raging lava sweeps the plain, 

As rushing whirlwinds sweep the main, 

So sprang the Poles upon their foes; 

While wild and shrill the war-cry rose, 

A gallant-hearted, struggling band 

For freedom and their native land, 

Lo! where the vengeful war-fiend frown’d, 

Ten thousand tyrants bite the ground ; 

The glutted earth reek’d witb the slain, 

While death and horror swept the plain, 

And Freedom bleeds at every pore, 

Lost Poland sinks, one field of gore. 

Though immolated and betray’d, 

Sublime she falls with brandish’d blade ; 

Wreathed with the wide world’s sorrowing tears, 

Her dying breath is lost in cheers, 

For those who fight in honoyr’s cause, 

For home, for country, and for laws; 

And while her standards proudly wave, 

She sinks all bloody to the grave. 
en 


Written for the Casket. 


LINES FO RELIGION. 


Hail, holy Power, with angel mien, 

Of awful step and air serene! 

Come shed thy influence through my soul, 
And sooth my pangs with thy control. 

At thy approach wild passion flies, 

And every raging conflict dies ; 

Each worldly impulse quick retires, 

And soon succeed soft hope and mild desires. 


Thou calm’st the mind with heavenly art, 
And melt’st each wild despairing heart ; 
Thou bring’st with thee sweet dimpled peace. 
And spotless joys that still increase : 

While avarice, wan and pale-eyed care, 
Remorseless guilt and dark despair,— 
Envenom’d envy’s poison’d dart 

No more corrode the assaulted heart. 


Thou wav’st thy soft consoling wing, 
That breathes a new eternal spring; 
And to the soul by conscience wrung, 
By stern compunction’s,terrors stung— 
Thou then appear’st : thy accents mild, 
Soften repentant sorrow’s chid; 

They charm his fears with gentle love, 
And turn his views to realms above. 


Oh! then, Divine Religion, come! 
Recall my thoughts celestia', home ! 

Oh! let thy salutary power 

Be with me through lift’s varied hour: 
And as my mortal lamp decays, 

Still light me with thy heav’nly rays; 
Dispel each doubt and calm each fear, 
And with thy sacred spirit cheer 

My fainting soul. And when the chain, 
‘That binds me to this scene of pain, 

Is loosed by death, thy blessed train 
Shall still attend me to the skies. 
And there to brightest glory rise ! 
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DERIVED FROM THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICA- 
NA, AND THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 
Hvueu Mercer,a Brigadier General, in the 

American Revolutionary Army, was a native of 

Scotland. He was liberally educated, studied 

medicine, and acted as a surgeon’s assistant in 

the memorable battle of Culloden. He emi- 
grated from Scotland, not long after, to Penn- 
sylyania, and removed thence to Fredericks- 
burg, in Virginia, wherethe settled and married. 

He was engaged, withsW ashington, in the In- 
dian wars of 1755, &c. ;eand his children are in 
possession of a medal, which was presented to 
him by the Corporation of the city of Philadel- 
phia, for his good conduct as captain of a com- 
pany in the expedition against an [ndian settle- 
ment, (Kittanning) conducted by Colonel Arm- 
strong, in September, 1756. 

In one of the engagements with the Indians, 
Gen. Mercer was wounded in the right wrist; 
and having separated from his party, he found 
that there was danger of his being surrounded 
by hostile savages, whose war-whoop and yell 
indicated their near approach. Becoming faint 
from loss of blood, he took refuge in the hollow 
trunk of a large tree. The Indiams came to 
the spot where he was concealed, Seated them- 
selves about for rest, and then disappeared.— 
Mercer left his hiding place and pursued his 
course through a trackless wild of about one 
hundred miles, until he reached Fort Cumber- 
land. On hts lonely route he subsisted on the 
body of a rattlesnake,* which he met and killed. 

When the war broke out between the Colonies 
and the mother country, he immediately joined 
the American standard, relinquishing a very.ex- 
tensive medical practice. As a practitioner of 
medicine, he was eminently skilfvl, and his ser- 
vices were often in request in different part’ of 
the country, distant from the town of his resi- 
dence. Under Washington, whose favor and 
confidence he enjoyed beyond most of his bro- 
ther officers, he soon reached the rank of Briga- 
dier General, and in that command distinguished 
himself particularly in the battles of Trenton and 
Princeton, in the winter of l1776and’°77. In the 
battle of Princeton, Gen. Mercer, who com- 
manded the van of the American Army, after 





*The fine scholar and orator, Bishop Madison, of Virsi- 
nia, In his masterly discourse on ine death of Waskingtu, 
speaks of Gen. Mercer's fall at Princeton, in the most 2)0- 
quent terms, and makes a beautitul allusion to this /re- 
markable tact. 

* Thou too, lamented Meféer, shalt live immortal in the 
memory of Americans. Thy wounds received in the 
vioody contest which preceded the Revolutionary War, 
Md already evineed thy courage and thy patriotism.—Ah ! 
Weitcring Ip thy blood, abandoned in the midst ot the in- 
hospitable wilderness—the deadly serpent thy only food, 
What but a kind Providence could hawe preserved thee 
'rom such perils? {t did preserve thee, long to live the de- 
Nght ol society, and to becoine the firm vindica‘or of liver- 
'y.—Yes, the hand of God preserved thee, again to unite 
‘hy arms with Washington, and to pour forth thy gallant 
ou gentle sou! on the plains of Princéton, covered with 
fiory. 
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exerting the utmost valor and activity, had his 
horse shot under him, and, being thus dismount- 
ed, he was surrounded by some British soldiers, 
with whom, when they refused him quarter, hie 
fought desperately with his drawn sword, until 
he was completely overpowered. They stabbed 
him with thei: bayonets in seven different parts 
of his body, inflicted several blows on his head, 
with the butt ends of their muskets, and left him 
for dead on the field of battle. He died in nine 
days after, in the arms of Major George Lewis, 
of the army, the nephew of Gen. Washington, 
whom the uncle commissioned to watch over his 
expiring friend. ‘The mangled corpse was re- 
moved from Princeton, under a military escort, 
to Philadelphia, and exposed a day in the Coffee 
House,} with the design of exciting the indigna- 
tion of the army and people. “ It was then yol- 
lowed to the grave, in Christ Church yard, by at 
least 30,000 sympathising mourners, and interred 
with great solemnity, and all the honors of war.’’} 

Gen. Mercer, though a lion in battle, was un- 
commonly placid and gentle, and almost diffdent 
in private life. He had a fine constisution—was 
always cheerful—and was beloved and admired 
as an accomplished, polished and benevolent 
gentleman. With a lhberal education and fine 
talents, added to those qualifications, he was truly 
* the delight of society.” 

Some interesting anecdotes are related of him, 
in the third chapter, first volume of Gen. W ilkin- 
son’s Memoirs. That writer observes—-“ In Gen. 
Mercer we lost, at Princeton, a chief, who for 
education, talents, disposition, integrity and pa- 
trioctism, was second to no man but the Cominan- 
der in Chief, and was qualified to fill the highest 
trusts of the country.”’ Gen. Mercer was about 
fifty-six years of age when he sealed with his 
blood, his devotion to the cause of his adopted 
country. 

He was attended by the worthy and patriotic 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, then with the army. He 
complained much of his head,and said to his sur- 
geon, ‘“‘ that there was the principal danger ;” 
and Dr. Rush always, afterthe Revolution, when 
detailing his attendance on this distinguished 
martyr, in his bland and interesting manner 
wouid state that there was no doubt but that his 
death was produced more immediately by the 
blows on the head, than by the bayonet wounds, 
although several of those were attended with 
danger. 

Gen. Mercer, before he joined the northern 
army early in the year 1776, was zealously en- 
gaged in Virginia, in organizing military forces, 
and was in the command of continental and 





t A highly respected citizen of Philadelphia, one of its 
oldest inhabitants, has stated that be had a most distinct 
aud perfect recollection of bemg one of the vast coneotrse 
of the inhabitants and army, who viewed the mangled 
body in the Coffee House. Others of the old inhabitwuaits 
had an equally distinct recollection of this affecting and 
mournful spectacle. 


tCol. James Innis, of the Virginia line, who was with 
that portion of the army, then in Philadelphua, and was in 
the great funeral procession, thus speaks of it In a letter to 
Mrs. Gordon, the mother of the griefstricken widow of 
the lamented Mercer. He left ive chudren—four sons 
and one daughter ; but they were of too tender an age to 
understand the very serious loss which they,"as well as 
the country, had sustained. 
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state troops, which had been ordered to rendez- 
vous in the city of Williamsburg, which, at that 
period, was the seat of the Colonial Government. 
Some of its old and most respected citizens, who 
have passed off this stage of life but a very few 
years, were wont to relate an anecdote of him, 
which was strikingly characteristic of his pre- 
sence of mind, self-possession, promptitude, and 
superior qualifications as an accomplished amd 
gallant officer, which his glorious death after- 
wards so fully establiched, and which has given 
to his name and memory a fame which will be 
nnmortal. 

Among the troops which arrived at Williams- 
burg was a company of Riflemen, from beyond 
the mountains, commanded by a Capt. Gibson; 
they were so rough and untutored and demi-sa- 
vage, and so restless and violent under any thing 
like order and discipline, that, in contradistine- 
tion, they were called “* Gibson’s lambs.”’ They 
had not been long in camp before a rebellion and 
mutiny broke out among them, which produced 
a serious alarm and excitement among the inhabi- 
tants of that refined and polished city. This 
band of soldiery were like so many bears and 
wolves let loose from the mountains; and they 
threatened to shoot down any oflicer who should 
attempt to exercise any authority over them.— 
An officer was despatched to Gen. Mercer’s 
quarters, (then Colonel Mercer) to inform him 





of the condition of the camp. He told the officer | 


to report, that he should attend to this matter in 
person. He immediately girded on his sword 
and repaired to the barracks of this mutinous 
wzand, whilst there was much uneasiness in the 
éity for his safety. He ordered a general pa- 
rade of the troops, and Gibsan’s Company to be 


drawn up as offenders and violators of the disci- ! 


pline of the army, and to be disarmed in his pre- 
sence. He had the ringleaders placed under a 
strong guard; in presence of the whole, addres- 
sed them in eloquent and feeling terms upon the 
great cause in which they had engaged—pointed 
out to them their duties as citizen soldiers, and 
the certainty of death,if they continued to diso- 
bey their officers, and remained in that nnutinous 
spirit so disgraceful to them, and hazardeus to 
the sacred interests they had marched to defend. 

it has been often related, that such was his 
dignity, with so much firmness and determiua- 
tiun manifested by his course and well-timed ad- 
dress, on this trying occasion, with such a blen4- 
ing too of kindness and benevolence in his 
manner, that this dangerous body of men be- 
came softened in their disposition and character, 
and were “ lambs” indeed. i hose placed under 
guard wé@re shortly released, and the whole com- 
pany were ever after as exemplary in their de- 
portment and duties, as any troops in the ser- 
vice. 

Gen. Lafayette, when he was the Guest of the 
Nation, a few years ago, paid to the memory of 
Gen. Mercer as chaste and beautifully striking 
a compliment as can well be jmagined. Whea 
in a large company, on a particular occasion, 
and the conversation turning on prominent men 
of the American Revolution, one of the company 
observed to him, ** that he (Gen. Lafayette) was 
ot course acquainted with Gen. Mercer,” not 
recollecting, at the moment, that La Fayette did 
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not arrive ii the United States until after the 
buttle of Princeton. ‘Oh no,” said the general 
“you know that Mercer fell in January, 1777’ 
and | reached the United States in the spring 
following; but on my arrival, I found the army 
and whole country so full of his name,that an im- 
pression has always been left upon my mind since, 
that I was personally acquainted with him.” 

It is a remarkable and interesting fact, that 
two venerable and highly respectable sisters of 
the Society of Friends, are living, at the advanc- 
ed ages of eighty and eighty-four, in the vicinity 
of Princeton, at whose house Gen. Mercer was 
carried from the field of battle; they watched 
over him, and assisted in nursing him under his 
death-wounds. They'have been visited by num- 
bers, and in their details of his situation, they 
have stated that he was:greatly patient, and en- 
quired anxiously for a blister plaster for his neck 
and head, but there was none to be had—the 
medical stores of the army being then very in- 
complete. 

The maiden name of these sisters of patriotic 
kir dness and benevolence, at that period which 
“tried mens’ souls,” is Clarice; they should be 
known tothe nation, and as thus connected with 
one of the most brilliant and important victories 
of the War of 'ndependence. May peace and 
happiness ever attend them. 

H the historical paintings of the battle of 
Princeton, by Peale and Trumbull, Gen. Mer- 
cer is a prominent and conspicuous figure. That 
by Peale, hangs in the Chapel of the College, at 
Princeton; that by Col. Trumbull, of the Revo- 
lutionary Army, is in his exhibition room, in 
the city of New York. Both those highly re- 
spectable and eminent artists have had opportu- 
nities of tracing with their pencils the family 
likeness. That of Gen. Mercer, is thought to be 
very well preserved in the paintings referred to. 
His portrait was never taken. 

Congress || resolved, April 8th, 1777, that a 
monument should be erected to the memory of 
Gen. Mercer, at Fredericksburg, Va. Em- 
balmed as that memory is, in the veneration and 
atfection of the whole American people, a plain 
marble slab, with a short and simple mscription, 
placed over the grave tifteen years ago, by his 
youngest son, points to the passing stranger the 
spot where the remains of one of the most heroic 
and illustrious defenders of the liberties of these 
United States, are entombed. 

|The same resolution of Congress directed a monu- 
ment to the memory of Gen. Warren. Gen. Washington, 
ii an official Jetter to Congress, dated April 10th, 1777, thus 
writes—* ‘lhe honors Congress have decreed to the mem0- 
ry of Generals Warren and Mercer, afford me the highest 
plogsure; their character and merit had a just claim to 
every mark ofrespect; and | heartily wish that every offi- 
cer & the United States, emulating their virtues, may, by 
their \sciions, sccure to themselves the same right to the 
vratefi.l tributes of their country.” 

———_—_—_- 

To iteat with unmerited indignity or neglect one 
whom you have laid under obligations, is almost 45 
bad as ingratuvd@ on the other side. 





a 

It is wise to do with the utmost kindness of man- 
ner a favor which you see to be inevitable, unless, 
deed, you fear to encourage a tuture or frequent appli. 
cation. 
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THE CHINESE SON—-FLORIDA. 


Written for the Casket. 
THE CHINESE SON, 
it is related of a certain Chinese, that after the-death of 
his mother, whom he had loved with exceeding tenderness, 
he was for some time inconsolable. She had ever ex- 
pressed great apprehension of thunder, and when it thun- 
dered requested her son not to leave her. Therefore, as 
soon as he observed a storm approaching, he hastened to 
her grave, saying softly, as though she could hear, “ I am 
here, mother !? 
] come to thee, my mother! the black sky 
Is swollen with its thunder, and the air 
Seems palpable with darkness, save when high 
The lurid lightning streams a ruddy glare 
Across the heavens, rousing from their lair 
The deep-voiced thunders. How the mounting storm 
Strides o’er the firmament! Yet I can dare 
Its fiercest terrors, mother, that my arm 
May wind its shield of love around thy sleeping form. 


What uproar! raging winds and smiting hail, 

The lightning’s blaze, and deaf’ning thunder’s crash, 
Let loose at once for havoc! I should quail 

Before the terror of the forked flash, 

Did not the thought of thee, thriumphant dash 
All sefish fears aside, and bid me fly 

To kneel beside thy grave; the rain-drops plash 
Heavily round thee, from the rifted sky-— 
Yet I am here— fear not—beside thy couch I lie. 


Thou canst not hear me! the storm brings not now 

_One terror to thy bosom—yet ’tis sweet 

To call to mind the smile, wherewith thy brow 
Was wont, in by-gone times, my lips to greet, 
When o’er the earth the summer tempest beat, 

And the loosed thunder shook the heavens; but when 
Did ever word or glance of mine, not meet 

A smile of love from thee? The world of men 

A friend as thou hast been will never yield again. 


Oh mother! mother! how could love like thine 
Pass from the earth away? On other eyes 
The glance ef maternal fondness shine, 
And still on other hearts the blessing lies, 
That made mine blissful ; yet faz less they prize 
That boon of happiness, and in their glee, 
Around their spirits gather many ties 
Of joy and tenderness; but all, to me, 
That made the earth seem bright, issepulchred with thee. 


They sometimes strive to lure me to the halls, 
Where wine and mirth the fleeting moments wing; 
But on my clouded spirit, sadness falls 
More darkly there, than where carth’s caverns fling 
Their gloom around me, and the night winds sing 
Through the torn rocks their melancholy dirge: 
Or when, as now, the echoing thunders ring 
O'er the wide firmament, and mad gales urge 
Into an answering cry, the overmastering surge. 


I'he storms of nature pass, and soon no trace 
Is left to mark their ravage; but long years 
Pass lingeringly onward, nor eflace 
The deep cut channel of our burning tears, 
Or aching scars that wasting sorrow sears 
Upon the heart. Lo! even now,a gleam 
OF moonlight through the broken clouds appears, 
lo bless the earth again. I fain would dream 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 


VIEWS OF THE WEST. 


oo 


FLORIDA. 
There is, probably, no section of the settled 
part of the Union or her territories, of which less 


is accurately known by the generality, than of 
Florida. Her very peculiar geographical posi- 
tion, and her recent occupancy by a people, our 
opposites in manners, laws, and ti lage, have 
heretofore kept the Americans from visiting it. 
But Florida is no longer toremain under a cloud 
—her territory has been touched with the spear 
of American enterprise, and her gardens begin 
to blossom; she is fast putting off the sable of 
her widow’s weeds, and merging to take her 
ee at the head of the table of a new family. 
lorida is at least 550 miles in length, and in 
mean breadth about 120. The two ancient po- 
litical divisions of East and West Florida, no 
longer exist, the two Floridas now. constituting 
one government, which will probably soon have 
sufficient population, to claim admission into the 
Union of the States. Young Murat has lately 
ublished in London, a book of reminiscences of 
lorida, which will probably be soon before the 
American public. #8 it he gives many graphic 
pictures of the country, but weare sorry to state, 
that he has embodied in it some very unwarranta- 
ble remarks on religious sects, temperance so- 
cieties, &c. which should be expunged in a re- 
orint. 
The climate ef Florida is peculiar; in some 
respects it may be called tropical, though the 
northern belt along the southern limits of Geor- 
gia and Alabama, partakes of the cooler tem- 
perature of those states. The mercury in the 
thermometer probably ranges lower through the 
summer than in the interior of Georgia and Ala- 
bama, owing to the influence of the sea breeze ; 
but even in winter, the influence of the unclond- 
ed and vertical sun is always uncomfortable ; in 
the peninsular parts there are sometimes slight 
frosts, but water never freezes. ‘The most deli- 
cate orange trees bear fruit in full perfection, 
and the fruit is remarkably delicious and cheap. 
A southerly breeze prevails of great purity, but 
in the evening the air is particularly damp, with 
heavy dews. Therainy season commences with 
the early winter months, and in February and 
March there are thunder storms at night follow- 
ed by clear and fine weather in the ‘day. Be- 
tween the months of June and October, there is 
probably no finer climate on the face of the globe 
than thatof Florida. Like the W est Indies, the 
peninsula is subject to gales and tornadoes, 
though not of so violentacharacter. In the ex- 
treme northern parts, the influence of northwes- 
ters are sensibly felt, and there ice forms on the 
northern exposure of buildings. In no part is 
the influence of humidity more felt than about 
St. Augustine, yet, when in possession of the 
Spaniards, the citizens of Havana used to resort 
there in sickly seasons for health; and though 
some winters are cold and variable, on the “ieee. 
no place in our borders is at present known more 
congenial to the constitutions of the people of the 
United States. The thermometer sometimes 
ranges thirty degrees in a single day, and a cr 
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‘twas a smile of thine, to bless me with its beam! 
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sually cold winter there, expresses himself in not 
very mild terms on the subject. Fires are very 
comfortable -for a longer period than would be 
supposed in a climate where the rivers are never 
skimmed with ice. Where fields are flooded for 
rice, or indigo plantations made, it is usually 
sickly, but the districts of Florida, remote from 
marshes, swamps, and stagnant waters, are 
healthy. 

From the circumstance of the Gulf stream 
flowing out of the Gulf of Mexico, into the At- 
lantic Ocean, it is demonstrated that the former 
is elevated above the latter, and that Florida 
rises as an immense wing dam, confining the wa- 
ters of the Gulf from falling with irresistible 
weight into the Atlantic Ocean. Mr. Darby is 
therefore of opinion, that from this inequality, if 
ever a canal is opened over Florida, the locks on 
the Atlantic side must exceed those on the Gulf 
of Mexico. This is an interesting subject, and 
if we were ever tempted to prophecy, we should 
venture to predict, will soon b-come a prominent 
topic. The distance saved between the Atlantic 
cities and Mobile, or New Orleans, will at once 
be seen to be great by a glance at the map. 

In the richer soils of this territory, in the ham- 
mock lands, on the banks of the rivers, Nc., 
nothing can exceed the luxuriance and splendor 
of the vegetable kingdom. The traveller Bar- 
tram, speaks in rapturesof it. The pine forests 
are boundless, and the trees of remarkable height 
and beauty. Live oaks are numerous, and this 
invaluable timber is here developed in its full 
perfection. In 1829, the plantation of the Go- 
vernment of the United States,at Deer Point, ex- 
hibited more than 76,000 of these trees, in a flour- 
ishing condition. Groves of them are often seen 
in various parts, arranged in regular forms, sur- 
passing even the great parks of England in beau- 


ty. They are probably the plantations of a for- | 


mer generation. The cabbage tree too, is 
common, and rises in its majesty,ina clear shaft, 
eighty feet high. Mats, baskets, and hats, are 
made from the leaves, and the young head at the 
stem is edible, while wild animals feed on the 
berries. la the deepswamps, the grand cypress 
columns, rising from immense buttresses, with 
interlaced arms at their summit, present them- 
selves, showing the aspect of acanopy of verdure 
reared upon pillars. The papaw tree too, with 
a stem perfectly straight, smooth, and silver co- 
lored, and with a conical top of splendid foliage 
always green, and fruit of therichcst appearance, 
is a native. 

Travellers relate frequent traces of ruined tow- 
ers and desolated Indian villages, indicating for- 
mer inhabitants,and much more cultivation than 
is now apparent. Wherever th’s is the case, 
lime, orange, peach, and fig trees are met with. 


Wild grape vines abound, and the candle-berry | 


laurel is common, from the berries of which 
shrub is prepared an excellent kind of wax for 
candles. The long moss used by our upholste- 
rers, called also Spanish beard, is common; it 
hangs down in festoons sometimes ten or fifteen 
feet in length, and waved by the wind, it catches 
from branch to branch, filling the intervals be- 
tween the trees like a curtain; it has a long 
trumpet shaped flower and very fine sceds, which 
fix in the bark of the trees, where this parasitic 
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lant finds an appropriate soil. It will not grow 
in a dead tree; cattle, horses and deer feed on it 
while fresh, and the Spaniards and natives use it 
for horse collars, coarse harnessing, and reyes, 

The cultivated vegetables include most which 
are raised here, and in addition rice, and a 
species of arum, much admired; it has a large 
turnip shaped root, resembling a yam in taste, 
The sugar cane, rice, tobacco, cotton, and indi- 
go will apie to the settlers the most profitable 
crop. The coffee tree has been tried on the pe. 
ninsula, and hopes are entertained that the pro- 
fits will justify cultivation. The olive has been 
proved to flourish and bear well. One species 
of the cactus is common; it is the one on which 
the cochineal fly feeds, and it is presumable that 
that important dye will hereafter become a great 
article of export. The cabinet wood, known as 
bastard mahogany, comes from Florida. 

The country is most suitable for grazin ; grass 
abounds in the open pine woods, and in the 
swamps the cattle find good winter range. The 
small planters count their animals as in South 
America, by hundreds and even by thousands. 
Deer, wolves, and bears are about as commonas 
in the western states, in the early stages of set- 
tlement, and, in so mild a climate, this country 
has been called the paradise of the hunter. The 
ornithology is said to be the richest in North 
America, and for fish no country is superior.— 
Wherever the large springs, for which Florida is 
remarkable, issue, abundance of fish are found , 
and if an opening to these subterranean streams 
is made at any point of their course, the hook 
thrown in at the perforation, is eagerly taken by 
the fish, and fine angling may be had, asif fish- 
ingina well! Sheeps-head are common on the 
coast—oysters and other shell fish, excellent and 
abundant. Alligators are numerous and find 
good pickings amid the great variety of fish, 

rogs, insects, and every kind of small animals 
so numerous in the swamps and bayous. Tor- 
toises are a favorite food—the great soft shelled 
water kind, have been found weighing fifty 
pounds; they are esteemed delicious. Snakes 
of very beautiful colors are found; the coach 
whip snake exactly resemblesa coach whip with 
a black handle; it is six feet long, and as slen- 
der as a walking stick. The glass snake is also 
scen here—indeed, so great is the number and 
variety of the reptiles, that it is a standing om 
to say, that every acre in Florida will yield forty 
bushels of frogs,and alligators enough to fence t. 

There are many natural caverns, sinking r- 
vers, great springs, and natural bridges. Inthe 
vicinity of ‘Tallahassee a pond has been formed 
by the sudden sinking of the earth, which fell 
with all its trees, with a tremendous crash. The 
sink is perpendicular, fifty feet deep to the sur- 
face of the water, and no bottom it is said, cad 
be reached with the longest lines yet tried. Num- 
berless subterranean brooks percolate far under 
ground, sometimes bursting out in vast boiling 
springs which form rivers, and by their frequen- 
cy, their singular forms, the transparency © 
their waters, and the multitude of the fish, coD- 
stitute one of the most striking curiosities of tle 
country. The most remarkable of these }s 
twelve miles from Tallahassee, the source of the 
river Wakulla, which is of a size to be boatable 
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immediately below the fountain, where the wa- 
ter is almost as pellucid as air,and forms a little 
jake of two hundred and fifty fathoms in depth. 
To a person in a skiff in the centre of this basin, 
the appearance of the mild azure vault above, 
and the transparent depth below, on which the 
floating clouds and the blue concave above are 
painted, and repeated with wonderful softness, 
the scene is so novel, that he feels as if suspend- 
ed between two firmaments. It was the scite of 
an English factory in former days, and here re- 
sided the famous Armbrister. ‘The water of this 
jake swells up from its great depths as if it was 
a cauldron of boiling water. ickasuke Lake, 
fifteen miles north-east of Tallahassee, is twelve 
miles long; on its shores many of the old Indian 
fields are covered with peachtrees. Old Talla- 
hassee Lake is near the town, and is twenty 
miles long and seven broad. 

Old Jonathan Dickinson, who was a prisoner 
among the Indians of Florida, describes them as 
cruel, and horrible cannibals. ‘They are now re- 
markable for their activity, and gay and joyous 
dispositions, with the usual propensity to gam- 
bling and intoxication, and no doubt their pro- 
pensity to cannibalism is a fiction. 

The numberof inbabitants in Florida, by the | 
census of last year, was about 40,000. ‘They con- | 
sist of emigrants from all foreign countries, and | 
from every state in the Union, and among the } 
creoles there are all possible admixtures of Afri- | 
can and Indian blood. Many of the inhabitants | 
are extremely poor,and a large proportion mere- } 
ly adventurers, but a great change in this parti- | 
cular is going on, since the arbitrary Spanish al- 
calde has given place to a mild and equitable ad- 
ministration of justice. Some of the planters are | 
opulent, have good houses surrounded with piaz- | 
zas, after the fashion of Havana, but live a so- | 
litary life, littke enlivened by society or litera- | 
ture, but they find every necessity of life in the | 
fish and game, and the products of their vast | 
lields. They practise hospitality in its most ge- | 
nerous sense, conceiving the favor of a month’s | 
residence with them as a favor done to the visi- | 
ted. The traveller meets a cordial though rude | 
welcome, accompanied with a patriarchal sim- | 
plicity, and the surrender of time, slaves, and | 
every thing the house affords to his comfort, 
which isextremely gratifying. The amusements | 
are a compound of Spanish, French, and Ame- | 
rican manners. 

St. Augustine, the largest town and the most | 
populous in the country, is situated on the At- 
‘anc coast, in north latitude 29 deg. 45 minutes. 
he most remarkable ebject in approaching it 
is Fort St. Mark, which was built for its defence 
in olden time. The town is an oblong, divided 
by four streets, at right angles, fortified by bas- 
lous, and surrounded by a ditch. Two car- 
'lazes Can barely pass each other, sonarrow are 
the streets, but the houses have a terrace foun- 
“aon, which shades the side walks and makes 
walking pleasant of a sultry day. Fort St. 
Mark is forty feet high, commanding the en- 
trance of the harbor ; it mounts sixty heavy can- 
wi, and is capable of containing 1009 men.— 
‘he soil around the town though it looks sterile 
and sandy, is far from being unproductive. The 
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greater size than in Spain or Portugal. A sin- 
gle tree has been known to produce 4,000 
oranges. The population is about 5,000. The 
palm, the date, and the orange all grow in the 
vicinity, and render the sight to a northern tra- 
veller, very novel and interesting—he may well 
fancy himself in a foreign country. The olive 
too, is becoming naturalized, and it is presumed 
that cocoa trees would succeed. 

Pensacola, fifty miles from Mobile, situated on 
a bay of the same name, is, like St. Augustine, of 
an oblong form. and nearly a mile in length, and 
contains from 3,000 to 4,000 inhabitants. Small 
vessels only can get up to the town. Govern- 
ment has made it a naval station and depot, for 
which its harbor, and the fine ship timber near, 
render it very suitable. A fine stream of fresh 
water runs through the town, which is well sup- 
phed with oysters, turtles, beef, fish, and garden 
vegetables. The town is in a healthy position, 
and its ‘naval residents enliven its society. 

St. Marks is a small seaport ten miles from 
Tallahassee, of which it is the port. Tallahas- 
see is the new seat of government, and in a very 
salubrious position. It is an incorporated city 
with some fine buildings; and an increasing popu- 
Jation now exceeding 1,000. The territorial ca- 
pital is a fine building. Fine mahogany is cut 
from the neighborhood-—mill seats abound, and 
industry and enterprise are conspicuous. 'There 
are many charming lakes in the vicinity. Ves- 
sels come from New Orleans in three or four 
days. When some contemplated internal im- 
provements shall be completed, few places will 
present more attractions to emigrants. 

Florida was taken possession of about the year 
1500, and the name was general in Spanish lite- 
rature for a long time, for the whole Atlantic 
coast of North America. The first effective co- 
lonization was madeat St. Augustine, in 1565.— 
With many vicissitudes of fortune Florida re- 
mained in possession of the Spamards until 1763, 
when it was ceded to England. In 1781 the 
Spanish Governor conquered West Florida, and 
by the treaty of Paris of 1783, the whole of both 
Floridas was re-ceded by Great Britain to Spain. 
In 1819, negotiations were opened between the 
United States and Spain, for the cession of Flo- 
rida to us, and a treaty was ratified in October, | 
1820,and in July 1821, it was finally taken pos- 
session of by Gen. Jackson, by order of his go- 
vernment. For some strictly geographical in- 
formation, the reader is referred to Darby’s 
interesting View of the United States. 

LOUISIANA. 

The extremely interesting State of Louisiana 
presents so many striking points of character, 
that we shall have great difficulty in condensing 
our subject within our limits, and must necessa- 
rily omit some curious particulars, for which we 
refer our readers to the same authorities hereto- 
fore quoted, to whom as heretofore, we must ac- 
knowledge our obligations. 

This State is in length 240 miles, and in 
breadth about 210. Under the Spanish govern- 
ment in 1785 the population little exceeded 
27,000. In 1820, the number was 163,407, having 
more than doubled between 1810 and 1820; an 
extraordinary ratio, but by no means equal to 
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that of some Western States. It possesses a situ- 
ation, in New Orleans, for a great commercial 
city, which has few rivals in Geographical posi- 
tion, of which a glance at the map will abun- 
dantly testify. ‘Taking the length of all the 
tributaries of the Mississippi which are naviga- 
ble, it is within bounds to say, the aggregate 
would exceed 20,000 miles! the waters of these 
rivers pass through the most fertile soils, bound- 
less prairies, fertile bottoms, numerous distinct 
communities and even governments, and through 
such a variety of climates that the products of 
every region are wafted to the port. It is in fact 
as if she had 20,000 miles of navigable canal all 
centering in her bosom. 

Probably no State in the Union has a greater 
body of first rate land, though much of it is over- 
flowed annually,and sending forth unwholesome 
miasma. A proper concentrated effort of all the 
slaves in the State applied to draining and ca- 
nalling this vast dismal ahd noxious swamp, 
would render Louisiana the greatest agricultural 
district in the world, and also render its com- 
mercial city healthy. The time is coming when 
some great step of this kind will be taken, when 
the effects produced will equal the magic of the 
Arabian Nights. The State even with its pre- 
sent advantages is making rapid strides to pow- 
er, and as we have shown, steady advances in 
population. 

Generally speaking, Louisiana is one immense 
plain, divided into pine woods, prairies, alluv- 
lions, swamps, and hickory and oak lands. A 
large proportion of the State is without any ele- 
vation, even aspiring to be called a hill. The 
prairies, near the gulf, are low, marshy, and in 
rainy weather inundated; many of them having 
a cold clay soil, while others are of inky black- 
ness, and crack in dry weather into fissures of 
a size toadmit a man’s arm. ‘The bottoms are 
rich, particularly those of the Mississippi and 
Red River, the fertility of which is sufficiently 
attested by the prodigious growth of the trees, 
the luxuriance of the cane and cotton, and the 
strength of vegetation in general. A fig tree and 
a sumack were measured by Mr. Flint, each of 
which were larger than a man’s body. 

The levee, is an embankment of the river, for 
40 miles below New Orleans, and 150 miles 
above; it is from six to eight feet high, and 
broad enough to forma fine highway. By it the 
water is prevented from spreading over the ex- 
traordinary rich bottom of from one to two miles 
in width; it is believed that no part of the world 
can furnish a richer tract. This levee extends 
something higher on the west than the east side 
of the river. Here reside some of the richest 
planters, some of whom have from 5 to 800 acres 
under cultivation, worked by gangs of slaves. 
Attakapas district on the coast, is of great ferti- 
lity and celebrated for its produce of sugar. Ap- 
proaching Red River from Opelousas, there 
occurs the richest cotton land in Louisiana. 
The extraordinary fertility of the bottoms of 
Red-River are weil Known, and this section is 
called the paradise of cotton planters. The soil 
is red, and impregnated slightly with salt, from 
which it derives moisture and fertility. Its soil 
has been accumulating for ages from the spoils 
of the Mexican Mountains, and the prairies 
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above through which it rolls. Ina state of nature 
it was covered with a dark and heavy forest. 

Wheat and rye do not flourish in Louisiana 
unless it be in the north-west angle of the State. 
Barley and oats succeed well; Indian @orn js 
planted in many places, but proves an uncertain 
crop, being pushed forward by the heat too ra- 
pidly to attain firmness—the middle States have 
a climate much more congenial to maize. Sweet 
potatoes have been known to attain the weight 
of nine pounds. This fine root, but of a different 
species from that we cultivate, is the favourite 
food of the blacks, and found on all tables. Irish 
potatoes are more difficult to cultivate, and when 
taken out of the ground do not keep; nearly all 
the northern fruits come to perfection, with the 
exception of apples, while figs grow almost spon- 
taneously, and previous to 1822, oranges along 
the whole shore of the gulf, were as abundant as 
apples in Chester county, and laid under the 
trees as plentifully for the hogs, or to rot. That 
winter a severe frost destroyed the trees to the 
roots, from which they have however again shot 
up, and in some places again promise well. The 
vine and the olive, will no doubt, be sometime 
extensively cultivated in Louisiana, and possibly 
the tea-plant. Rice and tobacco are raised, but 
cotton and sugar have been found so productive 
and bring such certain returns, that the atten- 
tion of the people has been but little awakened 
to trying experiments. Indigo formerly much 
cultivated, is now very much abandoned, not 
only here, but in other States. 

Louisiana produces an average annual crop 
of more than 100,000 hogsheads of sugar, and 
5,000,000 gallons of molasses; no cultivation in 
America yields so rich a harvest as the sugar 
cane, which is not liable to the diseases either of 
indigo or cotton. One of the great desideratums 
on 3 sugar plantation is to have a good boiler; 
the boiling being the only nice process, the slave 
who arrives at a knowledge of the business, and 
is made principal boiler, is a person of as much 
consideration among his fellows, and as impor- 
tant in his own eyes, as the President, and very 
commonly takes the same liberty of putting his 
veto on such bills as he dont like. He keepsa 
good riding horse, very probably sends to our 
great Philadelphia taylors for his clothes, and 
except in the boiling season, is as lazy and igno- 
rant as a native king of Africa. 

Louisiana contains more slaves in proportion 
to its population than any other state in the West; 
more than one half being in bondage, and since 
mild and humane treatment has been substituted, 
they multiply very rapidly, and the subject is au 
interesting one to know what will be the w/timate 
result. The great farms sometimes have three 
or four hundred acres in one enclosure, in which 
twenty or more ploughs may be seen making 
their straight furrows a mile in length with sur- 
prising regularity, through fields as level asa 
garden. 

The prairie land of Louisiana is of great ex- 
tent, beauty and fertility ; those included under 
the general name of Attakapas, are the iirst 
which occur west of the Mississippi, and the tra- 
veller emerging from the forest finds himself in 
a noble and cheerful plain, and feels the coc 
and salubrious breezes of the gulf; and beiore 
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him spread out like a map is an immense tract of 
beautiful country, containing in 1820, 12,000 in- 
habitants all subsisting by agriculture. In others, 
ithe occupation of the people is that of shepherds, 
who number. their cattle by thousands. These 
prairies have a gentle and imperceptible slope 
to the waters of the guif, and generally termi- 
nate in wet marshes, occasionally overflowed, 
and covered with a rank growth of cane, in 
which reside multitudes of animals whose habits 
and customs have been little examined. In some 

arts of these prairies, there are mounds or isl- 
ands of timber lands, which look as if planted 
out by the hand of man in regular order. Be- 
yond the Opelousas prairie little cotton is raised, 
the people subsisting by raising cattle, horses 
and sheep all which find a market at New Or- 
leans. Some years since three men of this region, 
numbered more than 15,000 head of horned cat- 
tle, and 2,000 horses and mules. It is the Arca- 
dia of the country, where hospitality and good 
feelings reign predominant. 

New Orleans to be accurately described would 
filla good sized newspaper—we can only glance 
at some of its principal features. It is on the east 
shore of the Mississippi, ina deep and sinuous 
bend, 105 miles from the Balize by the meanders 
ofthe river, and ninety in a direct line; about 
1.00 miles below the mouth of the Ohio, and 
1.00 below the mouth of the Missouri. It is 
«out intermediate between Mexico and Boston, 
though the voyage to Vera Cruz is made ina 
sorter period. The unrivalled advantages this 
ci y possesses in a commercial point of view, 
are universally acknowledged. Very accessible 
from the sea, and yet well situated for defence, 
ithas probably twice as much extent of boat 
navigation above it as any other city on the 
globe. Viewed from the harbor the panoramic 
view is extremely beautiful. A crescent of many 
acres covered with all the grotesque variety of 
flat boats, and water crafts of the most dissimi- 
lar descriptions from the distant points above, 
lines the upper part of the shore. Steam-boats 
arriving and rounding to, or sweeping away. to 
their far destination, cast their long stream of 
waving smoke behind them. Ships, brigs, schoo- 
ners, and sloops, occupy the wharves, showing a 
lorest of masts. The foreign aspect of the stuc- 
coed houses in the city, the massy buildings of 
the Fauxbourg St. Mary, the bustle on every 
side, the yo—heave—yo, all taken at one view 
in the bright sun, present a splendid spectacle. 

lhe city was formerly built of wood, but is now 





compactly constructed of brick, stuccoed with | 
slow or white, and presents the appearance of | 
«French or Spanish town, rather than an Ame- | 
Nean one. The Fauxbourg St. Mary, however, | 
“ilers little from our other Atlantic cities. The 
Vathedral is a large building of brick, 90 feet by | 
om, covered with hollow tiles, and supported by 
‘“ucolumns. It is an imposing fabric; in the 
uches and recesses are the figures of saints, in 
“propriate dresses after the fashion of Catholic 
“ouutries. The walls are so thick, that though | 
wiuated in the very centre of business, the silence 
“tinis truly remarkable. Stepping from the 
ee of Levee street, and its rattle of carriages, 
)00 nd yourself in perfect stillness. The dead 
‘leep beneath your feet; you are in the midst of 
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life, and yet there reigns here a perpetual tran- 
quillity. The Presbyterian church is of brick, 
and a handsome building; an Episcopal and 
Mariner’s Church, and a new catholic place of 
worship are the remaining conspicuous religious 
edifices. The French Theatre externally is by 
no means handsome, though the interior is orna- 
mental. The American Theatre is in better 
taste. The prison frowns like a building of the 
inquisition upon the passer by. A charity hos- 
pital, particularly necessary in this city of 
strangers, has probably sheltered more misera- 
ble objects than any other in our country. 
The college is well endowed, but not yet emi- 
nent for its learning. A convent of Ursuline 
nuns, receives day scholars and boarders for the 
rudiments of learning. The Female Orphan 
Asylum, and one for boys endowed by the bene- 
volent Poydras, and several other respectable 
charities, prove that the better feelings of our 
nature are not neglected. A Library for the 
poorer classes has recently been opened, but 
very little attention is yet given to literature, 
New Orleans being a place to “ stop in,” and 
make money, to be spent, if life is spared, in 
more congenial spots. The Northern visiter is 
at first shocked to see so little observance of the 
Sabbath; the theatres are open in the evening 
of that day, many stores aie their usual dis- 
play, and a bull fizht in the afternoon was till 
ately a common pastime, while billiards, and 
cards were played as usual. The French popu- 
lation, probably yet predominates over the Ame- 
rican, and one half of the residents are black or 
coloured, exhibiting every contrast of manners, 
complexion, habits and disposition; the French 
displaying their usual fondness for gayety, balls 
and spectacles. Much gambling is allowed by 
law in licensed houses paying a large tax to the 
corporation. There are often five or six thou- 
sand boatmen here from the upper country, and 
it is by no means uncommon to see fifty vessels 
advertised for European ports at one time. In 
the months of February and March no place in 
the Union exhibits a greater amount of Ccoiheas 
and activity. Twelve millions of dollars has 
been estimated as the amount of its annual do- 
mestic exports, among the greatest items of 
which are cotton, sugar, and tobacco. 
Notwithstanding its reputation of being un- 
healthy, this great emporium of the West is in- 
creasing very rapidly, and its banking capital is 
commensurate with the demands of its extended 
and increasing commerce. ‘Though vessels are 
departing so frequently for all parts of the world, 
so great is the quantity of produce constantly 
arriving, that the market is sometimes glutted 
with particular articles, and corn, pork, pota- 


‘toes aod flour are sometimes so cheap, as 


scarcely to pay the cost of bringing them down 
the river. The census of 1830 gives this city a 
population of 48,456 inhabitants, which has most 
probably by this time extended to 50,000. In the 
business periods ten thousand strangers would 
be a fair calculation as the number who throng 
the numerous boarding houses, lodging houses 
and hotels. The moral effect of a visit, to the 
young men of the West is not of the most advan- 
tageous Character. Many a father who entrust- 
ed his son with the product of a year,s labour to 
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vend in New_Orleans, has seen him return 
stripped to his last suit by the sharpers and loose 
characters, and many have never been able to 
reclaim them from the seductive haunts of vice 
which they here are tempted with. But there is 
little doubt that the habits of the people are gra- 
dually undergoing a favourable shane: and it is 
of vast importance to the whole valley of the 
Mississippi, that this city should be enlightened, 
moral and religious. On the whole, the morals 
of the inhabitants who pretend to any degree of 
self respect, are not behind those of any city in 
the Union. 

Donaldsonville, 90 miles above New Orleans, 
has a number of respectable houses, and is now 
the political capital. Baton Rouge is fifty miles 
higher up, pleasantly situated on a_ bluff, 30 or 
40 feet above high water mark. The United 
States barracks here are very handsome and 
commodious. St. Francisville is a large village, 
on a bluff 160 miles above New Orleans. Madi- 
sonville is a small town near lake Ponchartrain; 
Alexandria, on Red River, 70 miles from the 
Mississippi is central to the rich cotton planting 
country of that stream, and its tributaries ; it has 
a bank, and the usual variety of professions of 
our eastern villages. Vast quantities of cotton 
are exported from this place. Natchitoches is 
&) miles above, and the last town of any size, to- 
wards the South Western frontier of the Union. 
It is the centre of the Spanish trade into the in- 
terior of the Mexican States, and the great 
thoroughfare for travellers. It is at the head of 
steam-boat navigation, and a growing place, 
which will probably become some day the larg- 
est town of the interior. ‘The houses constructed 
an hundred years ago, present a fair sample ofa 
Spanish town, and many Spaniards still remain 
here. 

Some attention has been paid to internal im- 
provements, but our limits do not permit our 
noticing them particularly. The country being 
level, the roads are generally good. Ample and 
munificent appropriations have been made to 
the advancement of common school education, 
and social libraries are introduced into many of 
the villages. The Catholic is the predominant 
religion, but there is probably less public wor- 
ship than in any other of our States. There is 
said to be but one Presbyterian church in Lou- 
isiana. “The Baptists and Methodists are in- 
creasing and zealous. 


<> 


Herat spy Fire.—The first important discovery of 
mankind seems to have been that of fire. For many 
ages it is probable fire was esteemed a dangerous 
enemy, known only by its dreadful devastations ; and 
that many lives must have been lost, and many danger- 
ous burns and wounds must have afllicted those who 
first dared to subject it to the uses of life. It is said 
that the tall monkeys of Borneo and Sumatra lie down 
with pleasure round any accidental fire in the woods; 
and are arrived to that degree of reason, that know- 
ledge of causation, that they thrust into the remaining 
fire the half-burnt ends of the branches to prevent its 
goimg out. One of the nobles of the cultivated people 
of Otaheite, when Captain Cook treated them with tea, 
eatched the boili 
the tea-urn and bellowed with pain, not conceiving that 






water in his hand from the cock of 





water could become hot like tire. 





MY BIRTHDAY. 


BY MRS. JANE E. LOCKE. 
‘“* My birthplace—oh, my birthplace, 
‘Lhe house beneath the hill.” 
My birthday—oh, my birthday, 
Thou little toy of time; 
Thou comest on the spring’s soft wind, 
In lovely April’s prime, 
Thy chaplet, deep blue violets, 
And fragrant mountain thyme. 


Thou comest with the loveliest 
And fairest things of earth, 

With springing Howers and waterfalls, 
And birds in gayest mirth; 

And there is many a lighter love, 
‘That wakens with thy birth. 


Ah, fondly I remember, 
In childhood’s gladsome way, 
How long I looked thy coming morn, 
And watched thee glide away ; 
And, oh, I loved thee better far, 
Than summer’s mildest day. 


And still I hail my. birthday, 

With a light and bounding heart, . 
And sigh and weep its close away, 

So loth with it to part ; 
And with the soft imaginings, 

Its tender hours impart. 


It brings a clustered feeling, 
As numbering up my years, 

And tells me of my childhood gone— 
Its mirth, its hope, its fears; 

And makes me dream the future o’er, 
Till joy dissolves to tears. 


My birthday—oh, my birthday, 
The tenderest ties are thine— 
Thou always comest the same to me, 
Like Asia’s fabled vine; 
The only thing unchanging, too, 
Of all that erst was mine. 





—~ 

Original. 
HAPPINESS. 

And what is happiness ? Is it a ray, 

Bright asthe sun’s, that gilds the early day, 

When rising in his light, he rides on high, 

Amidst the blushes of the eastern sky ? 

What is it like ? Has it a shape or form 

Pure as the dew that rests upon the morn? 

Or, is it like the blossoms of the spring, 

Fann'd by the ever restless zephyr’s wing: 

And like them too, so transient and so sweet, 

And yet so delicate, they cannot meet 

One single glance from summer’s vivid eye, 

But all their loveliness must fade and die? 

So happiness, like some biess’d vision, plays, 

And strews her roses o’er our youthful days, 

Yet fades as soon—and oft through life we find, 


wT: 


is but a glowing picture of the mind. 


Written for the Casket. 
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LONDON. 


LONDON. 

The subjoined picture of modern London, is 
from alate number of the Morning Chronicle, 
of that city, and will be perused with interest:— 

“When a stranger from the provinces visits 
London for the first time, he finds a vast deal to 
astonish him, which he had not previously calcu- 
lated upon. Before he sees it, he has formed his 
own ideas of its appearance, character, and ex- 
tent; but his conceptions, though grand, are not 
accurate; so that, when he actually arrives 
within its precincts—when he is driven for the 
first time from the Exchange to Charing-cross— 
he is generally a good deal amazed, and, in no 
small degree, stupified. London can neither be 
rightly described as a town, nor asa city: it is 
a nation; a kingdom in itself. Its wealth is that 
of half of the world, and its amount of population 
that of some second rate countries. Its conven- 
tional system of society, by which the human 
being is rounded down like a poe in a rapid 
river, and its peculiarities of different kinds, 
mark it as quite an anomaly; something to 
which the topographer can assign no proper title. 
London was originally a town on its own ac- 
count. It is now composed of the cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster—the latter having once 
been a seat of population on its western con- 
fines—besides a number of villages, formerly at 
a distance from it in different directions, but now 
ingrossed within its bounds, and only known by 
the streets to which they have communicated 
ther appellations. All now form one huge town 
in 2 conmected mass, and are lost in the common 
— on. By its extensions in this man- 
ner, Londo now measures seven and a half 
miles in length from east to west, by a breadth 
of five milés fpom* north to south. Its circum- 
ference, allowing for various inequalities, is esti- 
mated at thirty nailes, while the area of ground it 
covers is considéfed to measure no less than 
eighteen miles square. 

“The increase of London has been particu- 
larly favoured by the nature of its site. it stands 
at the distance of sixty miles from the sea, on 
the north bank of the ‘Thames, on ground rising 
very gently towards the north; int so even and 
regular in outline, that among the streets, with 
lew exceptions, the ground seems perfectly flat. 
On the south bank of the river the ground is 
quite level; and on all sides the country appears 
very little diversified with hills, or anything to 
interrupt the extension of the buildings. The 

hames, which is the source of greatness and 

Wealth to the metropolis, is an object which 
gencrally excites a great deal of interest among 
‘trangers, It is a placid, majestic stream of 
pure water, rising in the interior of the country, 
at the distance of a hundred and thirty-eight 
tes above London, and entering the sea on the 
“ast Coast about sixiy miles below it. It comes 

owing between low and fertile banks, out of a 
‘ichly ornamented country on the west, and, ar- 
‘ving at the outmost houses of the metropolis, a 
short way above Westminster Abbey, it pursues 
4 Winding course between banks thickly clad 
with dwelling-houses, manufactories,and wharfs, 
lor eight or nine miles, its breadth being here 
‘rom a third to a quarter of a mile. The tides 


affect it for fifteen or sixteen miles above the 
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city; but the salt water comes no farther than 
thirty miles below it. However. such is the vo- 
lume and depth of water, that vessels of seven or 
eight hundred tons reach the city on its eastern 
quarter. Most unfortunately, the beauty of this 
exceedingly useful and fine stream is much hid 
from the spectator, there being no quays or pro- 
menades along its banks, as is the case with the 
Liffey, at Dublin. With the exception of the 
summit of St. Paul’s, the only good points of 
sight for the river are the bridges, which cross it 
at convenient distances, and, by their length, 
convey an accurate idea of the breadth of the 
channel. During fine weather, the river is co- 
vered with numerous barges or boats of fanciful 
and light fabric, suitable for quick rowing; and 
by means of these pleasant conveyances, the 
hames forms one of the chief thoroughfares. 

** London consists of an apparently intermina- 
ble series of streets, composed of brick houses, 
which are commonly four stories in height, and 
never less than three. The London houses are 
not by any means elegant in their appearance; 
they have, for the most part, a dingy ancient 
aspect; and it is only in the western part of the 
metropolis that they assume any thing like a su- 
perb outline. Even at the best, they have a 
meanness of look in comparison with houses of 
polished white freestone, which is hardly sur- 
mounted by all the efforts of art and the daub- 
ings of plaster and stucco. The greater propor- 
tion of the dwellings are small. ‘They are mere 
slips of buildings, containing, in most instances, 
only two small rooms on the floor, one behind the 
other, often with a wide door of communication 
between, and a wooden stair, with balustrades, 
from bottom to top of the house. It is only in 
the more fashionable districts of the town that 
the houses have sunk areas with railings; in all 
the business parts they stand close upon the 
pavements, so that trade may be conducted with 
the utmost facility and convenience. 

“The lightness of the fabric of the London 


houses affords an opportunity for opening up the 


ground stories as shops and warehouses. W here 
retail businesses are carried on, the whole of the 
lower part of the of the edifice in front is door 
and window, adapted to show Poms to the best 
advantage to the passengers. The London shops 
seem to throw themselves into the wide expan- 
sive windows, and these, of all diversities of size 
and decoration, transfix the provincial with their 
charms. ‘The exhibition of goods in the London 
shop-windows is one of the greatest wonders of 
the place. Every thing which the appetite can 
suggest, or the fancy imagine, would appear 
there to be congregated. In every other city 
there is an evident meagreness in the quantity 
and assortments. But here there is the most re- 
markable abundance, and that not in isolated 
spots, but along the sides of thoroughfares, miles 
in length. In whatever way you turn your eyes, 
this extraordinary amount of mercantile wealth 
is strikingly observable; if you even penetrate 
into an alley, or what you think ap obscure 
court, there you see it in full force, and on a 
greater scale than in any provincial town what- 
soever. It is equally obvious to the stranger, 
that there is here a dreadful struggle for busi- 
ness. Every species of lure is tried to induce 
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purchases, and modesty is quite lost sight of. A 
tradesman will cover the whole front of his house 
,With a sign, whose gaudy and huge characters 
might be read, without the aid of a glass, at a 
mile’s distance. He will cover the town with 
a shower of coloured bills, descriptive of the 
extraordinary exceilence and cheapness of 
his wares, each measuring half a dozen feet 
square, and to make them mere conspicuous, 
will plaster them on the very chimney-tops, or, 
what appears a very favourite situation, the 
summit of the gable of a house destroyed by fire, 
or any other calamity calculated to attract a 
mob. In short, there is no end to the ways and 
means of the London tradesmen. Their inge- 
nuity is racked to devise schemes for attracting 
attention, and their politeness and sauvity of 
manner exceeds almost what could be imagined. 
Yet it is all surface work. Their civility is only 
a thin veneering on the natural character ; after 
pocketing your money, they perhaps care not 
though you were carried in an hour hence to the 
gallows. But why should we expect any thing 
else? It would be too much for hurnan nature 

The struggle which takes place for subsistence 
in London is particularly observable in the mi- 
nute classification of trades, and in the inventive 
faculty and activity in individuals in the lower 
ranks. Money is put in circulation through the 
meanest channels. Nothing is to be had for 
nothing. You can hardly ask a question without 
paying for an answer. The paltriest service 
which can be rendered is a subject of exaction. 
The shutting of a coach-door will cost you two 
pence; some needy wretch always ag up, as 
if by magic, out of the street, to do you this kind 
turn. An amusing instance of this excess of re- 
finement in the division of labour, is found in the 
men who sweep the crossing places from the end 
of one street to another. These crossings are a 
sort of hereditary property to certain indivi- 
duals. A man, having a good deal the air ofa 
mendicant, stands with his broom, and keeps the 
passage clear, for exercising which public duty, 
the hat is touched, and a hint as to payment 
muttered, which, in many cases, meets with at- 


tention, for there are a number of good souls |. 


who never miss paying Jack for his trouble.— 
We happen to know a gentleman who never 

asses one of these street-sweepers without lay- 
ing a contribution into the extended and capa- 
cious hat. 

“ The constant thoroughfare on the pavements 
of the city always forms a subject of wonder and 
curiosity to the stranger. When the town is at 
the fullest in winter and spring, the pavement is 
choked with passengers, all floating rapidly on 
in streams in different direetions, yet avoiding 
any approach to confusion, and in general each 
rounding any difficult obstruction in the way, 
with a delicacy and tact no where else to be met 
with. Many of the strangers who arrive in 
London from the country are possessed with 
dreadful notions of the dangers to be encountered 
in all directions when walking along the streets. 
In their youth they have carefully perused a tat- 
tered copy of “ Barrington’s New London Spy,” 
a work which, as a matter of course, horrified 
them with accounts of ring-droppers, cut-purses, 
foot pads, and others, who subsist on way-laying 
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simple passengers. Before they leave home 
they sew up their money in the linings of their 
clothes, and resolve never to show more than 
six-pence at a time—in public. They also de- 
termine to have all their eyes about them where- 
soever they go, and make up their minds never 
to appear astonished at any thing, lest they be 
singled out for robbery, and perhaps murder— 
Catch them, if you can, going any way but in 
the main lines of the street; the Strand and 
Fleet street are their regular beat, and they 
would as soon think of crossing the deck of a 
line of battle ship in the time of action, as ven- 
ture through any of the narrow streets or short 
cuts. No, no; they know better than to do that. 
Strangers make a serious miscalculation when 
they imagine that they are to be annoyed or 
plundered in the streets of London. These 
streets are now as well regulated as those of any 
town in the empire, if not better, and no one is 
liable to interruption or spoliation unless he 
ceurt the haunts of vice, or remain out at impro- 
per hours. You may at ail times of the day 
walk along without suffering the slightest moles- 
tation. obody will know that you are there.— 
In the midst of dense moving crowds, you areas 
much a solitary as ina desert. You are but an 
atom in a heap; a grain of sandon the sea shore. 
It is this perfect seclusion that forms one of the 
chief charms of a metropolitan life. You depart 
from a retired part of the country where you 
cannot stir out unobserved, and, phingingunto 
this overgrown mass of humanity, you there live 
and die unobserved and uneared for. ee 
For the Casket. 
NIGHT---A Fragment. 
Dark through the sky with shadowy wings 
Mysterious night her curtain flings, 
And pours her shades of sombre hue, 
O’er earth’s green bosom gemm’d with dew. 
Now groves and vales in silence sleep, 
And faintly gleams each dewy steep; 
Till bright in-heaven, enthron’d on high, 
Mild Cynthia through the clear blue sky 
Her rays of silver lustre shows, 
And o’er the sylvan landscape glows ; 
While Philomel, in softest strains, 
Still to the ear of night complains, 
And swells her wildly warbled song, 
Whose dying falls the gales prolong. 





Deep whisp’ring through the forest shade, 

(A wild retreat, for melancholy made), 

The breeze of night,in solemn sound 

Of mystic murmurs, sighs around. 

The scene how sweet! how mild! how bright: 
Soft sleeping in the tender light, 

By Cynthia’s beams of silver shed 

Upon the mountain’s lofty head; 

While bright the trembling radiance plays 
Upon the stream that trickling lays, 


And shifting still, reflects the rays. E 
—_—>———_— 


Every man ought to endeavour at emminence, 
not by pulling others down, but by raising him- 
self, and enjoy the pleasure of his own superiorl- 
ty, whether imaginary or real, without inter- 





rupting others in the same felicity. 
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CONSTANCY. 


“ The perfection of love is constancy.” 


George Williams was the only son of a weal- 
thy citizen, who resided in one of our southern 
towns, no matter which. His grandfather an 
Englishman, had amassed a large fortune in this 
country, the whole of which his father inherited, 
and with it too, that haughty spirit, so predomi- 
nant in John Bull and the most of his descen- 
dants. George, however, had the good fortune 
to fall heir to all his mother’s virtues, and but 
just so much of his father’s foibles, as enabled 
him to glide through the world with dignity and 
honor to himself, without, at the same time, be- 
holding contemptuously the pretensions of others. 
Thus he became one of the most beloved and 
popular among his fellow citizens, while his fa- 
ther, in the buckram pride of his ancestors, pre- 
sented a formidable barrier against the ap- 

roaches of aught in the form of good feeling or 
riendship. 

Farly in life, George formed an attachment 
for a lady with whom he became acquainted 
during a summer excursion for pleasure. 

Esther, for that was her name, was beautiful 
beyond description; the graces of her person 
being surpassed by none but those of her mind. 
She was accompanied, when George first beheld 
her, by her stepfather, Mr. Morgan, who, after 
the death of her mother, had reared her as ten- 
derly as the fondest parents could have done. 
Besides a considerable fortune of her own, she 
was also the presumptive heiress of Mr. M.’s 
large estate; he having no children. 

Their “home” was on the banks of the Roan- 
oke, in a somewhat retired part of the country. 

ith a view of obtaining for Esther, some 
knowledge of the fashionable world, Mr. Mor- 
gan spent most of his summers in travelling : 
Saratoga, Ballston, and the Highlands, were all 
visited in their turn; and in the course of their 
trips, it may be supposed that Esther formed 
inahy acquaintances, anxious to ingratiate them- 
selves with an heiress so lovely. 

Of this class, George Williams was perhaps 
the most devoted; be that as it may, he was cer- 
tainly the most favored. Attracted by her beau- 
ty,on their first meeting at Saratoga, George 

ad sought her acquaintance merely for the 
gratification of an idle curiosity, and the whilin 
away a few idle moments. But worth and beau- 
ty, such as Esther’s, served for other purposes 
than these, Her chaste conversation and the 
dignified reserve of her manner, possessed a 
charm that George had never before experi- 
“iced, and which he had neither the power nor 
the wish to resist. By means within the ken 
of those alone who love, he contrived through 
'¢ summer to accompany them from place to 

pace, until on the approach of the fall, he found 
Rumelf Seated beside the beautiful waters of the 
ms Mees the declared lover of Esther, and his 

resses sanctioned by Mr. Morgan. 
be mmediately after gaining an assurance of 
a regard, George addressed his father in a 

5 The only reply 
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& | has made the least alteration in 
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communication, was to request his son’s imme- 
diate return home on business of importance. 

On the evening previous to his intended de- 
parture, George, with a volume of “ Ivanhoe" 
in his hand, was conversing with Esther, on the 
beauty of that passage, in whicha description is 
given of the interview between Du Bois Gilbert 
and Rebecca, in prison. “ Indeed,” said he 
“IT have ever thought the Jews a slandered 
race; and Christians are apt to forget, that in 
the rigor of persecution, they forfeit themselves 

1 claim to that title, the lack of which is all 
that they can charge to the unoffending Israe}- 
ite.” 

“ Yes,” replied Esther,“ my nation are truly 
an unfortunate people; but in this happy country, 
where all religions are tolerated, I rejoice that 
many of them have been thought worthy to oc- 
cupy offices of both honor and préfit.” 

corge was amazed! but doubting the evi- 
dence of his senses, he immediately replied, 
“ True, but why honor them with the term 4 
nation? You, certainly, do not belong to them.” 

For a moment Esther’s countenance assumed 
the lily’s hue, but it was as uickly supplanted 
by the blush of the rose; said in a voice which 
she intended should be firm, but whose tones 
were rendered faint by emotion, she murmured, 
“Mr. Williams, have you yet to learn that J 
am a Jewess? If so, better perhaps that we had 
never met!” 

Had George been more of a Christain him- 
self, or less in love, we are prepared to deny the 
fact, that this declaration might have wrought 
some change in his views ; but certain it is, that 
in the actual state of the case, he did not betray’ 
any extraordinary emotion. But gently leading 
Esther to the seat which she had quitted, he im- 
plored her never again to use the cruel expres- 
sion with which she concluded; but to explain 
the mystery involved in her words. 

Somewhat reassured, she continued—“ My 
parents were both Jews, but after the death of. 
my father, my mother became a convert to the 
doctrines of Christianity ; after which, she mar- 
ried my present guardian and protector. I, of 
course, shall ever be considered a J ewess—un- 
less indeed I publicly recant the faith in which 
I was born. This I shall never do. But,’’—and 
here, conscious of the integrity which prompted 
the declaration, Esther’s voice had regained al} 


its usual fulness and melody—* if this discovery 


your sentiments, 
I freely absolve you from all engagements what- 
ever.” 

George gazed in admiration, 
He had never beheld her so interesting; not- 
withstanding the calmness of her manner, her 
almost tearful eye, and the earnest expression of 
her countenance, betrayed too well the struggle 
within. “ And can I,” thought he, “ sacrifice 8@ 
much loveliness to a mere illiberal prejudice? 
Never!” Then turning to her, “ Esther,” said 
he, solemnly, “ do you doubt my affection? But 
no: I see in your speaking eye, that you donot. 
Here, then, let me renew my vows of affection, 
and nought shall ever create in me a wavering 


al 


while she spoke. 


sentiment. To-morrow [ leave you; then, dear- 
est girl, before we part, oh 


say once more, that 





vi epistie on the subject. 
ich id Williams deigned to make to this 


you will be mine.” 
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Esther blushed deeply, but her feelings would 
not permit her to deny him this assurance; and 
she remained the betrothed of George Williams. 

Immediately after the receipt of George’s let- 
ter, conveying the intelligence of his affection 
for Esther, Mr. Williams had written toa friend 
in Virginia, for information respecting her ; and 
on ascertaining that she was a J ewess, be refused 
to hearken to ‘BRny other consideration—for this, 
in his estimation, overbalanced all others: and 
on his return home, George soon ascertained 
that the important business upon which his fa- 
ther required his presence, was neither more 
nor less than a proposed matrimonial alliance 
with a lady of large fortune in his native place. 
To this he had but one reply to make—that the 
state of his heart and the nature of his engage- 
ments both forbade his entering into the scheme. 

Exasperated by the firmness of this reply, and 
provoked beyond endurance at George’s having 
présumed to form an ie, ag i this nature, 
without first consulting 1is wishes, his father ad- 
dressed him sternly, ‘* Look you, George Wil- 
liams, if you are resolved to marry this girl in 
the face of my eternal displeasure then do so. 
But mark my words, sir, no cent of mine shall 
ever enrich the descendant of a cursed Jew, 
whose very God is gold. No: in the the day— 
yea, in the very hour—that you marry a Jewess, 
every inch of my possessions shall be brought to 
the hammer, and with their proceeds I shall 
seek, an exile in a foreign land, the home of 
which your disobedience has deprived me in 
this. I would sooner close your eyes in death, 
and die myself, with the knowledge that I was 
the last of my name and race, than witness their 
eternal and trretrievable disgrace, in your alli- 
ance with the offspring of a wretched and despi- 
cable Jew.” 

It was well for George that he possessed a se- 
renity of temper, not to be disturbed by trifles; 
and that in extraordinary cases such as this, the 
sacred name of father was a charm against 
wrath. His feelings were touched: but still he 
felt himself grossly insulted, and it was in the 
spirit of his outraged affection for Esther, that 
he mildly but firmly replied—that be the conse- 
quences what they might, he was resolved to 
marry her; that as to his father’s leaving the 
country, he thought, upon reflection, he would 
find the United States large enough to contain 
them both, without inconvenience to either: 
and in regard to money, the lady whom he ex- 
pected to marry possessed sufficient for both. 

“Gracious heavens!” ejaculated Mr. Wil- 
liams, and raising his hands in unaffected amaze- 
ment, he exclaimed, as in solilogquy—* the boy 
is mad; absolutely lost his reason! A Jew have 
money sufficient! Good Lord, was any thing so 
absurd ever uttered before.”” Then turning to 
his son, he repeated—* A Jew have money sufli- 
cient! I tell you, child, the thing is impossible. 
Their insatiate avarice can never be satisfied. 

No: if they possessed the wealth of the whole 
world, they would, like Alexander, sigh for 
more. But you do not believe my words; then 
try them—put them to them to the test, and see 
if they do not prove true. Try even this, your 
paragon of excellence, and behold how soon her 
Jewish principle will betray itself. Write to 
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her—tell her that i are a pennyless dog, and 
then see how quickly her boasted magnanimity 
shall evaporate.” This idea was too much for 
George, and hastily turning on his heel he left 
the room. 

He immediately acquainted Esther, as mildly 
as possible, with his father’s determined hostility 
to their union: but he ventured to express a 
hope, that a little delay in the accorplishment 
of their wishes, might perhaps have a favorable 
effect. He concluded, however, by declaring 
that his own resolution was irrevocably fixed. 

Ester’s reply soon arrived ; George opened it 
eagerly, and read as follows :—*‘ George Wil- 
liams, farewell for ever! That I love you deyot- 
edly, I will not deny; but we must never marry. 
I see, like the rest of my unhappy race, I am 
doomed to misfortune. Then be it so; but never 
shall my last moments be embittered by the 
thought of having provoked, on your unoffending 
head, a father’s curse! May the God of Jew and 
Gentile preserve you from such a calamity. 
Again I say—farewell for ever!” 

xeorge was silent with emotion. He could 
not, for all the wealth his father owned, have 
given him any sega gp of this epistle, for he 
was too well aware of the construction that 
would be gato upon its contents. To his un- 
prejudiced mind, however, her magnanimity of 
soul, which scorned to purchase happiness at 
the price of his father’s misery, together with 
that abhorrence of the parental curse, socharac- 
teristic of the Jewish nation, immediately pre- 
sented themselves as the redeeming motives b 
which she was actuated. Indeed it is to thistrait 
in the character of that people, that we may in 
a great measure attribute the seldom oceurrence 
of apostacy among them. For a denial of that 
faith, in which their fathers were content to 
rely for salvation, conveys to their excessive 
filial reverence an idea so sacreligeous, that it 
is contemplated with a horror little short of that 
with which the Christian revolts from the perpe- 
tration of actual crime. 

But lest the reader, influenced in some de 
by Mr. William’s opinion, should scan Esther's 
epistle with an eye less generous than that of 
her lover, we proceed to inform him—that Mr. 
Williams had written to his friend in Virginia, 
in terms so offensive towards her, that he, being 
also the friend of Mr. Morgan, took the liberty 
of declaring, that he caloal Esther's worth too 
highly to permit her entrance into the family of 
any man so insensible to her merits, without 
making an effort to prevent it: and that Mr. 
Morgan immediately acquainted Esther with 
this conversation, upon which, with a spint 
equal to that of Mr. Williams himself, she 
penses the reply to George, which we have just 
read. 

After this event, Mr. Morgan fearing that 
Esther's spirits might become a prey to melat- 
choly; and concluding that change of scene 
would be serviceable, sold all his possessions 
Virginia, and removed to Philadelphia ; soo? 2" 
ter which he fell a victim to a bilious attack. 

In the meantime George signified to his father 
that he had resigned all hopes of marrying ~ 
ther, but begged to be excused, for the yer 
from forming any other connexion. To 
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dily agreed, and in about two years after ex- 
rired, blessing George with his last breath, and 
jeaving him heir to his immense possessions. 

The tone of Esther’s a had been too de- 
cisive for George to make any further appeal, 
during his father’s life; yet he had never proved 
false foe a moment. He had not heard from her 
since that time, and did not even know that she 
was living: but soon as he had settled his father’s 
affairs, inspired by hope, he set out once more 
for the banks of the Roanoke—the scene of all 
the earthly happiness he had ever enjoyed. On 
arriving there, what was his dismay at learnin 
that Esther was gone, Mr. Morgan no more, an 
his informant even added, that he had heard 
Esther was married, *“* how true it was, he could 
not tell.” 

With drooping spirits, and an almost despair- 
ing heart, George proceeded to Philadelphia, 
determined to behold Esther as a wife,and con- 
vince himself that she was beyond his reach; 
and then, perhaps,he might feel more at ease. 
After attending all places of resort, where he 
thought it probable they might meet, in vain, 
and having no clue by which to discover her re- 
sidence, he was about to depart without having 
obtained his object; when loitering past a large 
fancy store, one afternoon, his attention was at- 
tracted by a beautiful child, in the arms of its 
nurse: and on looking in, he beheld a gentle- 
man and lady in the act of making some pur- 
chases; just at that moment, the latter turned 
her head—gracious heavens! it was Esther!— 
Esther, in all her loveliness—for, to his enrap- 
tured eyes, she looked more beautiful than 
ever. His most grievous suspicions were now 
confirmed, she was married; the ghild he had 
carressed was hers; and oh! cursed thought, 
there stood his happy rival. George sickened 
at the sight! Here, then, was the funeral pile of 
his long cherished hopes! The only charm 
which had given zest to existence, was in a mo- 
ment snatched from his! And all the tender 
associations, which thoughts. of Esther never 
failed to inspire, fled before the sad reality. 
Deeply wounded in spirit, he sought refuge from 
their view, in an adjoining building. From 
thence he beheld Esther handed into an elegant 
carriage, at the door, the gentleman seating 
himself beside her. And to place the truth be- 
yond all controversy, making some pretence to 
enter the store they had just left, he inquired, 
‘assuming an air of indifference,) who that gen- 
tleman and lady were, and was immediately in- 
formed that they were—Mr. and Mrs. Desorbry. 
_ George returned to his lodgings, with feelings 
‘imilar to those of the mariner, who, dashed on 
some barren strand, beholds from thence the 
shipwreck of all his earthly possessions; and 
tossing himself upon his couch, be spent the 
night in bitter and unavailing regret, alternately 
accusing himself and Esther, till morning’s 
dawwn, when nature, exhausted, sunk to re- 
Tea It was late when he awoke, and the first 
: ea that presented itself to his mind, was in the 
orm of a wish to see Esther. ‘I will behold 
rind lor the last time,” said he, as he walked 
wards the street in which he had seen her 
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house. Surely, thought he, fortune favors my 
design ; and lest his feelings should shrink from 
the task, he hastily raised the knocker, and 
was ushered by the servant who answered his 
call, into a splendid drawing room. He inquir- 
ed, “Is Mrs. Desorbry at home?” The servant 
answered in the affirmative, and left him to his 
meditations. George trembled with emotion; 
his heart throbbed audibly. Presently he heard 
a quick, light step, descending the stairs—in a 
moment it was at the landing. Hastily rising 
from his seat, which the tumult of his feelings 
would not allow him to retain, George advanced 
to the door—it opened, and an elegant female 
stood before him—but it was not Esther. Sur- 
prised at the unexpected appearance of a 
stranger, he stammered forth something like an 
appology for a mistake—what kind he did not 
rightly know himself. “ He had asked,” he said, 
“for Mrs. Desorbry.”’ 

** Well, sir,” said she, *‘ I am that lady.” 

Bewildered with joy, and almost frantic with 
the sudden revival of hope which these words 
had inspired, and entirely heedless what impres- 
sion the singularity of his manners might make, 
he exclaimed—* And was not the lady whom I 
saw yesterday with Mr. Desorbry, his wife?” 

‘** No, sir,” said the lady, with a smile—for she 
immediately discovered that there was some- 
thing more in all this than met her eye—* that 
lady was my cousin.” Then touching a bell, 
requested the servant who made his appear- 
ance, to solicit her cousin Esther’s attendance, 
who, in the midst of George’s evident confusion, 
entered. 

Think not, gentle reader, that we are about 
to inundate you with sighs, tears, volatile salts 
and essences. No: for 1 assure you, Esther did 
not faint; that she was deeply agitated, we will 
not pretend to deny—for her lovely dark eyes 
were suffused with a soft dewy moisture, not un- 
like to tears, and her beautiful countenance 
mantled with blushes. George led her to a seat 
—Mrs. Desorbry vanished—and they were alone. 

There is in the perfection of music, a melody, 
of painting a softness, and of eloquence a charm, 
which laugh at description. So, too, among the 
emotions of the heart, are some too exquisite to 
define, and of which imagination alone is capa- 
ble of imparting any idea. We shall, therefore, 
leave it to the reader to conceive the mutual 
happiness of George and Esther on this occa- 
s10n. . 

They were married in the course of a fort- 
night; and Esther affords a convincing proof 
that virtue—like its opposite, vice—is confined 
to no particular sect; and that she is as often 
found to exist in her loveliest guise among the 
exiled Jews, as in any other of the human race. 

Camden, S. C. F.N 

en 
Memory.—Men often complain of short me- 
mories—yet how seldom do they forget the slight- 
est circumstance or the slightest injury? 
——_g——__—. 
The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good 
and ill together : our virtues would be proud if 
our faults whipped them noi; and our crimes 





ight from the carriage, the evening before. 
“t. Desorbry was in the act of leaving the 


would despair, if they were not cherished by our 
virtues.—Shakspeare. 
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Written for the Casket. 
THE MINISINK. 
A placid forest glade I tread, 
Beneath this blue autumnal sky, 
Where daring courage nobly bled, 
Scorning to yield, yet doomed to die! 
Although on history’s scroll of fame 
The memory of this fight is not, 
Although no laurell’d warnor’s name 
Embalms this sylvan spot, 
Yet here were deeds perform’d, as bright 
As ever blaz’d in glory’s light. 


Remote and lovely is the scene, 
With scatter’d tree and thicket green ; 
Bounding like thought, yon timid deer 
Speeds from the forest’s skirt of gloom, 
And in the streamlet’s mirror clear 
The red bird laves his crimson plume; 
The insect carols in the grass— 
The bee darts by me as I pass. 


But what, beneath that laurel bower, 

Is glistening in the sun ? 
A relic of some bloody hour— 

It is a skeleton ! 
The green fern waves around it now, 
The Wild flower wreathes its bony brow, 
It lies upon its grassy bier, 
To show what once was acted here. 


Long had the fields, with slaughter red, 
The village strewn mid blood and flame, 
Proclaim’d upon its path of dread, 
Where Indian vengeance came. 
Oft in the midnight’s silence deep 
Did the shrill warwhoop startle sleep, 
Until the boldest quail’d to mark, 
Wrapp’d round the woods, its mantle dark. 


At length arose a gallant band, 
Burning with courage strong and high, 
Determin’d for their forest land 
To conquer or to die. 

On the trail’d footsteps of the foe 

‘They trod with hope’s exulting glow ; 
Sabre bared and bayonet bright, 

Flash’d in dazzling lines of light; 

And the shout and the laughter of light hearted glee, 
On the soft summer air echo’d loudly and free! 

Hark! is that a panther’s yell, 

Pealing from yon tangled dell ? 
Again—and bursting wild and keen, 
Warwhoop on warwhoop woke the scene. 
Clouds of dark forms from ambush started, 
And to their work of slaughter darted ; 
Short was the murderous strife, for there 
Was valor weaken’d by despair. 

Eye to eye and hand to hand, 

Fought that small determin’d band; 
Vainly to breast the shock they stood, 

”T was but to perish in their blood ; 

In vain each musket’s every flash 
Scorch’d eagle plume and wampum sash ; 
Like the ripe corn the sickle reaps, 

Down, down they fell in gory heaps; 

And scatter’d on the glade were cast, 


Like the leaves of the forest when strewn by the blast. 


THE MINISINK-——TOBACCO PLANT. 


”T was night : and the wolf from his cavern came, 
And growl’d as he fed on each mangled frame; 
The vulture bent from the air his flight, 

To feast on the relics that met his sight. 

But the Indian’s forrm was seen no more, 

His hour of vengeance and blood was o’er; 

And many a home was made desolate, 

Green Minisink! by thy children’s fate! 


i 
TOBACCO PLANT IN FLOWER. 
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The plant represented in the accompanying picture, 
is so well known and enjoyed, in all quarters of the 
civilized world, that a description would seem unne- 
cessary ; but of the millions who make use of it, what 
great numbers are ignorant of its origin and progress 
into general use—its qualities, and the difficulties which 
beset the early attempts to make it prevalent? 
It may certainly be called a matter of astonishmen|, 
that a “nauseous and poisonous weed, of an acrid 
taste, and disagreeable odour, whose only properties 
are deleterious,” should have been so long couse! 
ed an indispensable comfort, and eagerly sought for 
among all nations. Such, however, is the fact, andé 
plant that can work such wonders, deserves 4 history. 
The growth of Tobacco, ( Nicotiana tobaeum) dates 
as far into the past, as the discovery of America y 
Columbus, at which time, ic was used as a sort 0! 
offering, in the religious ceremonies of the Indians.— 
Its introduction into the eastern continent was evely 
where persecuted and ridiculed. Numerous books 
were written against it; one by a monarch, James | 


nicated those who used it; in Transylvania, by 'e 
Grand Duke of Moscow and the king of Persia, 
was denied to the people, by the severest penalties— 
Nevertheless, it grew mightily; and now all the sove- 
reigns of Europe, and most of those of other parts . 
the world, derive a considerable part of their revens 
from tobacco. The name of the plant is believed, by 
Humboldt, to have been derived from the term use in 
the Haytian language to designate the pipe oF rr’ 
ment, employed by the natives in smoking the her. 





Of the different kinds of snuff and the fragrant segals, 





It was opposed by Pope Urban VIII. who excomml 9 
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into which this weed can be turned, we have not room 
at present to speak, _ ; 

obacco is extensively cultivated in France and 
other European countries, in the Levant and India; 
but the tobacco of the United States is considered de- 
cidedly superior to most others, being much more 
highly favoured than that of Europe. Of 22,400,000 
ounds of unmanufactured tobacco imported into 
England in 1829, 21,751,600 pounds were from the 
United States. The yearly value of the tobacco ex- 
ported from this country amounts to about 5,000,000 
dollars. ‘The tobacco of Cuba is preferred for smoking. 

—— 


CHEMISTRY. 


Cuaxk is easily pulverized. When in powder, it is 
readily mixed with flour. If sulphuric acid or strong 
vinegar be poured upon chalk, it produces an eflerves- 
cence as it istermed. By this process the chalk is di- 
vided and mixed with another substance. But the first 
process of dividing or pulverizing is mechanical, The 
second process, which separates the lime in the chalk 
from the carbonic acid, and combines it with sulphuric 
acid, and is chemical. 

By a file grindstone, copper may be reduced to fine 
dust, so that it may be diffused through a large quan- 
tity of dust of some other kind. If nitric acid (aqua 
fortis) be poured upon copper, it divides it so minutely, 
that a piece not larger than a pea can be diffused 
through a hogshead of water, so as to give it a blue 
color. The filing or grinding copper is a mechanical 
process; dissolving it in nitric acid is a mechanical 

Trocess. 

When the tanner lays down his hides in bark till 
the two substances combine so as to form leather, he 
performs a chemical process. When the saddler or 
shoemaker unites the leather, cloth, thread; &c. he 
performs a mechanical process. 

When by the aid of potash or soda, the soap-boiler 
combines oil and water with alkali, he performs a 
chemical operation.—When he cuts his soap into 
prisms of a convenient size for handling: he performs 
a mechanical operation. 

When water falls upon the main wheel of a manu- 
factory, and gives it motion, and by it puts in motion 
thousands of other wheels, spindles, shuttle, spools, 
&c., it performs a mechanical operation ; when water 
gives up its oxygen to produce iron rust or copperas, 
sets its hydrogen free to raise a balloon with one or 
two persons a thousand feet in the air, it performs a 
chemical operation. 

When the atmosphere strikes the sails of a ship, 
and moves it across the Atlantic, it performs a me- 
chanical operation; when it combines with the blood, 
and sustains the whole animal kingdom, it performs a 
chemical operation. 

So we see that there is chemical science and me- 

chanical science, and one entirely distinct from the 
other; though artists frequently resort to both for 
performing their operations. Nearly all the domestic 
artscombine chemical and mechanical science. Agri- 
cuture is a chemical science and a chemical art. In 
almost every process the farmer performs, he is de- 
pendant upon the laws of chemical science for his 
success. —T"he mechanic who makes his plough and 
Wagon, confines his operations principally to mechani- 
Cal science. 
_,ookery is a chemical science and a chemical art. 
_*he process of making bread is almost wholly chemi- 
ca. Roasting the beef or turkey, preparing the tea 
and coffee, and heating in every form, is a chemical 
Process, Every good housekeeper is a good practical 
“lemust, though some may not be free to acknowledge 
ae 


Eine all farmers and all house keepers, to say 
hothing of the tanner, the brewer the tallow-chandler, 
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CHEMISTRY~—-FRIENDSHIP. 








the dyer, the painter, and a host of other artists, are 
wholly dependent upon chemical science, for the suc. 
cess of their operations, it is evident that all who live 
by eating, are also interested in having a knowledge 
of it generally diffused. Indeed, there is perhaps no 
science, which it is more important to have familiar to 
every man woman and child in the world, than che- 
mistry. 


SS oaRanninneeen: _caameeneieel 
Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


“ High and precarious are the ties that vice doth bind, 

But virtue leaves a lasting friendship in the mind.” 

Of allgthe passions that have at different times 
warmed the human breast, that of friendship is 
in itself one of the noblest, and originates in the 
most benevolent and disinterested of sentiments. 
By friendship is not to be understood that exten- 
sive signification, which indiscriminately in- 
cludes all as friends with whom we are in the 
habit of imtimacy, whether arising from con- 
nexion in life, or that attractive impulse which 
gives us more confidence in the society of some, 
whose ideas concur with our own 1n points which 
are not in themselves virtuous, or which we can 
freely communicate, than with others,where our 
inclination is overawed by superior virtue, and 
with whom we are restrained by the fear of less- 
ening ourselves in their estimation. Although 
the acknowledgment of a man’s possessing some 
particular vice could not give him friends, still 
there are not wanting those who would be dis- 
posed to judge more favorably of him on that 
account, from the consciousness of being under 
the influence of the same bad quality themselves ; 
and who would lay hold of that circumstance to 
court his acquaintance, that they might have his 
example to screen them, and be under the less 
restraint in exercising their own vicious pro- 
pensity. Those of bad character will naturall 
flock together, that they may be the less chec 
upon each other. But intimacies formed on such 
grounds will always be precarious, and easily in- 
terrupted ; for faith and honor can have little in- 
fluence where vice is the only cement. 

Nothing is consistent with, or in any manner 
related to friendship, but that which is itself 
strictly virtuous. A person who, under its title, 
inspires confidence in the breast of another 
towards himself, and encourages him to unbo- 
som himself in particulars which are not virtu- 
ous, unless he is actuated by the motive of ren- 
dering him this important service—of represent- 
ing to him, in true colours, the pernicious and 
fatal tendency of suffering such ideas: to have a 
place in his mind, is a secret and most danger- 
ous enemy, who, in the first place, ensnares 
him by flattering his predominant passion, en- 
gages his other faculties by humoring this, lays 
reason and discretion dormant, and then pursues 
his advantage by rendering the influence he has 
obtained over his whole soul, the instrument 
whereby he strengthens and confirms him in bad 
habits, and makes immoral thoughts familiar to 
his mind; thereby destroying the spring of that 
sensibility, which alone can guard him from the 
encroachments of evil. Thus the name of friend- 
ship is only assumed as a disguise to Cover vice, 
and its sacred purity violated for the worst of 
purposes. 
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In a virtuous mind, such actions of another as 
come within the circuit of his observation, and 
which are the result of sentiments conformable 
with his own, will strike an impression which, 
in the course of intimacy, will rise to esteem. 
On the basis of a mutual esteem of this kind, 
real friendship is founded. Itis that benevolent 
‘sentiment which sprinzs up in our breast at 
viewing good actions in others; it is that tribute 
of respect and admiration which carries its own 
proof, that we are actuated by the same gener- 
eus motives, and it seldom fails of procuring us 
with others the same esteem and good will which 
we ourselves feel. The same virtue that we re- 
eh in others, will in ourselves be respected. 

hus esteem unites us in the close bonds of 
friendship. It is this which raises the human 
character so high above the level of the inferior 
creation; it is the result of the proper exercise 
of those superior intellects with which man is 
endowed, which teach him to discriminate be- 
tween the different motives that produce other's 
actions, and upon this observation is grounded 
that sentiment, which is of such great import- 
ance to the law of life, and which adds such a 
value to its enjoyments. 

And but for this principle of humanity, what 
were the satisfaction of life? Were the favors 
that we mutually bestow on each other to be 
ag out only according to the interest we 

ave at stake, or the advantage accruing to our- 
selves from conferring them, what confidence 
could we have in each other? What certain 
rule could be drawn to guard us against treach- 
ery? Butit is the sentiment of friendship which 
interests us for the welfare of others, when we 
ourselves have not the least expectation of ad- 
vantage, which makes us as sincere in promot- 
ing the success of our friends as our own, and 
which gives us the inclination not only of watch- 
ing for the personal safety, but of apprising him 
of his danger when he tends towards any par- 
ticular vice; and on the recurrence of the desire 
in him, to give it salutary check, which each 
time wiil lesson its impulse, and perhaps at last 
entirely extinguish it. 

* A friend is our chief enjoyment in the days 
of prosperity, and in adversity our sweetest con- 


solation.”’ 
BARRETT. 


Philadelphia, 1833. 
——_g—_-—— 
PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 

David Morgan,a relation of the celebrated 
General Daniel Morgan, had settled upon the 
Monongahela, during the earlier period of the 
revolutionary war, at this time had ventured to 
occupy a cabin at the distance of several miles 
trom any settlement. One morning in May,1781, 
having sent his youngest children out to a field 
ata considerable distance from the house, he be- 
came uneasy about them, and repaired to the spot 
where they were working, armed as usual with 
a good rifle. While sitting upon the fence,and 
giving some directions as to their work, he ob- 


PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 


venty years of age, and of course unable to con- 
tend with hisenemiesin running. Thehouse was 
more than a mile distant, but the children, hay- 
ing two hundred yards the start, and being ef- 
fectually covered by their father, were soon so 
far in front, that the Indians turned their atten. 
tion entirely to theold man. He ran for several] 
hundred yards with an activity which astonished 
himself, but perceiving that he would be over- 
taken, he fairly ecaed at bay and prepared for 
a strenuous resistarce. The woods through 
which they were running were very thin, and 
consisted almost entirely of small trees, behind 
which it was difficult to obtain proper shelter. 
When Morgan adopted the above mentioned 
resolution, he had just passed a large walnut tree, 
which stood like a patriarch among the saplings 
which surrounded it, and if became necessary to 
run back about ten steps in order to regain it. 
The Indians became startled at the sudden ad- 
vance of the fugitive, and were compelled to halt 
among a cluster of saplings, where they anxious- 
ly strove to shelter themselves. This, however, 
was impossible, and Morgan, who was an excel- 
lent marksman, saw enough of one of them to jus- 
tify him in risking a shot. His enemy instantly 
fell, mortally wounded. The other Indian, taking 
advantage of Morgan’s empty gun, sprung from 
his shelter and advanced rapidly. The man 
having no time to reload his gun, was compelled 
to fly a second time. The Indian gained rapid- 
ly upon him, and when within twenty steps fired, 
but with so unsteady an aim, that Morgan struck 
with the but of his gun, and the Indian whiried his 
tomahawk at one and the same moment. Beth 
blows took effect—and both were at once wound- 
ed and disarmed. The breech of the rifle was 
broken against the Indian’s skull, and the edge 
of the tomahawk was shattered against the bar- 
rel of the rifle, having cut off two of the fingers of 
Morgan’s left hand. The Indian then attempt: 
ing to draw his knife, Morgan grappled him and 
bore him to the ground. A furious struggle en- 
sued, in which the old man’s strength failed, and 
and the Indian succeeded in turning him,—plant- 
ing his knee on the breast of his enemy, and yel- 
ling loudly, as is usual with them upon any turn 
of fortune, he again felt for his knife in order to 
terminate the struggle at once—but having lately 
stolen a woman’s apron, and tied it around his 
waist, his knife was so much confined, that he 
had great difficulty in finding the handle. Mor- 
gan, in the mean time, being a regular pugilist, 
according to the custom of Virginia, and perfect- 
ly at home in a ground struggle, took advantage 
of the awkwardness of the Indian, and got one 0 
the fingers of his right hand between his teeth. 
The Indian tugged and roared in vain, struggling 
toextricate it. Morgan held him fast, and bega? 
to assist him in hunting for the knife. bac 
seized itat the same moment, the Indian by the 
blade, and Morgan by the handle, but with 3 
slight hold. The Indian haying the firmest oy 
began to draw the knife further out of its sheath, 





served two Indians upon the other side of the 
field, gazing earnestly uponthe party.—He in- 
stantly called to the hadven to make their 
escape, while he should atternpt to cover their re- 
treat. The odds were greatly against him,as in 
addition to other circumstances, be was nearly se- 


when Morgan suddenly giving his finger @ a 
| ous bite, twitched the knife dexterously throug! 
_hishand,cuttingit severely. Both now sprune © 
| their feet, Morgan brandishing his adversary 
| knife, and still holding his finger between © 
| teeth. In vain the poor Indian struggled to 68 
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THE DOG DANDIE~-A 


away—rearing, plunging, and bolting like an un- 
broken colt. e teeth of the white man were 
like a vice, and he at — succeeded in giving 
him a stab in the side. The Indian received it 
without falling, the knife having struck his ribs; 
but a second blow, aimed at the stomach, proved 
more effectual, and the savage fell. Morgan 
thrust the knife, handle and all, into the cavity of 
the body, directed upwards,and starting on his 
feet, made the best of his way home. 

‘4 he neighbourhood was quickly alarmed, and 
hurrying to the spot where the struggle had ta- 
king place, they found the first Indian lying 
where he had fallen—but the second had disap- 

ared. A broad trail of blood, however, con- 
Facted to a fallen tree top, within one hundred 
yards of the spot, into which the poor fellow had 
dragged himself, and where he now lay bleeding, 
but still alive. He had plucked the knife from 
his wound, and was endeavouring to dress it with 
the apron which had cost him his life, when his 
enemies approached.—The love of life appeared 
still strong within him, however. He greeted 
them with what was intended for an insinuating 
smile, held out his hand, and exclaimed in broken 
English, “how de do, broder! how dedo! glad to 
see you!” But, poor fellow, the love, was all on 
his sidee Their brotherhood extended only to 
tomahawking, scalping and skinning him, all of 
which operations were performed within a few 
minutes after the meeting—to such an extent had 
mutual injury inflamed both parties.—Sketches of 
Western Adventure. 

a 
THE DOG DANDIE. 

Mr. M‘Intire, patent mangle manufacturer, Regent 
bridge, Edinburgh, has a dog of the Newfoundland 
breed, crossed with some other, named Dandie, whose 
sagacious qualifications are truly astonishing and al- 
most incredible. When Mr. M. is in company, how 
humerous soever it may be, if he but say to the dog, 
“Dandie, bring me my hat,” he immediately picks out 
the hat from all the others, and puts it in his master’s 
hands. A pack ef cards being scattered in the room, 
ii his master had previously selected one of them, the 
dog will find it out and bring it to him. One evening, 
some gentlemen being in company, one of them acci- 
dentally dropped a shilling on the floor, which, after 
the most careful search, could not be found. Mr. 
M. seeing his dog sitting in a corner, and looking as if 
{ute unconscious of what was passing, said to him, 

Dandie, find us the shilling, and you shall have a 
biscuit.” The dog immediately jumped upon the table 
and laid down the shilling, which had previously 
picked up without having been perceived. One time 
having been lett ina room in the house of Mrs. Thom- 
son, High street, he remained quiet for a considerable 
ume; but as no one opened the door, he became im- 
patent, and rang the bell; and when the servant 
opened the door, she was surprised to find the dog pull- 
ing the bell-rope. Since that period, which was the 
frst time he was observed to do it, he pulls the 
bell whenever he is desired; and what appears still 
tore remarkable, if there is no bell-rope in the room, 
~ will examine the table, and if he finds a hand-bell 
he takes it in his mouth and rings it Mr. M. having 
ue evening supped with a friend, on his return home, 
as ‘ was rather late, he found all the family in bed, He 
could not find his boot-jack in the place where it 
i lay, nor could he find it any where in the room 
: D the strictest search. He then said to his dog, 
ppendie, I cannot find my boot jack—search for it.” 





lhe faithful animal, quite sensible of what had been 
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said to him, scratched at the room door, which his 
master opened— Dandie proceeded toa very distant part 
of the house and soon returned, carrying in his mouth 
he book-jack, which Mr. M. now recollected to have 
left that morning underasofa. Anumber of gentlemen, 
well acquainted with Dandie, are daily in the habit 
of giving him a penny, which he takes to a bakers’s 
shop, and purchases bread for himself. One of these 
gentlemen, who lives in James’s square, when passing 
some time ago, was accosted by Dandie, in expecta- 
tion of his usual present. Mr. ‘I’. then said to nm, “I 
have not a penny with me to-day, but I have one at 
home.” Having retured to his house some time aiter, 
he heard a noise at the door, which was opened by 
the servant, when in sprang Dandie to receive his 
nny. Ina frolic Mr. I. gave him a bad one, when 
e as usual, carried it to the baker, but was refused his 
bread, as the money was bad. He immediately re- 
turned to Mr. T’s, knocked at the door, and when the 
servant opened it, laid the penny down at her feet, and 
walked off, seemingly with the greatest contempt. Al- 
though Dandie, in general, makes an immed.ate pur- 
chase of bread with the money he receives, yet the fol- 
lowing circumstance clearly demonstrates that he pos- 
sesses more prudent foresight than many who are 
reckoned rational beings. 

One Sunday, when it was very unlikely that he could 
have received a present of money, Dandie was ob 
served bringing home a loaf. Mr. M. being somewhat 
surprised at this, desired the servant to search the room 
to see if any money could be found. While she was en- 
gaged in this task, the dog seemed quite unconcerned 
till she approached the bed, when he ran to her, and 
gently drew her back from it. Mr. M. then secured 
the » Po which kept struggling and growling, while 
the servant went under the bed, where she found 
seven-pence-half-penny under a bit of cloth; but from 
that time he could never endure the girl, and was fre- 
quently observed to hide the money in a corner of a 
saw-pit, under the dust. 

en Mr. M. has company, if he desired the do 
to see any of the gentlemen home, it will walk wit 
him till he reach his home, and then return to his 


master, how great soever “a distance may be. 


A Dramatic Incipent in Reav Lire.—His Lord- 
ship’s (the Marquis of Exeter) first marriage had been 
unfortunate, and his second was at least singular. 
Disturbed in mind at the unhappy result of his first 
union, he had retired to a farm-house near Shrewsbu- 
ry, where he lived incog., and solaced himself in rural 
musings. His command of money, and his want of 
employment, at least, set the busy gossips of the neigh- 
borhood at conjecture, and inferences were drawn not 
very favourable to his character, and sources of indo- 
lent support. At last, his host thought of cuiting his 
acquaintance, partly on this score, and partly because 
the neighbourhocd began to think him attached to his 
daughter. “ But,” replied the noble recluse, “what 
would you say, if I really loved Sarah Hoggins, and 
married her?” ‘This altered the case. The weddin 
was agreed upon, the parties repaired to Burghley, a 
until they arrived at the splendid palace of the Cecils, 
Sarah Hoggins had no idea that she was to be the 
Marchioness of Exeter.—Lafe of Sir Thomas Law. 
rence. {The word marchioness seems to have been 
written by mistake, since the damsel of Shrewsbury 
was the second wife of the earl, who, as the author 
himself tells us, was created a Marquis while Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence was engaged in painting the portrait of 
the third wite. |— Tatler. 


DRAMATIC INCIDENT. 





There are some human tongues which have two 
sides, like those of certain quadrupeds—one, smooth £ 
the other very rough. 


THE FAIRY QUEEN. 


- From ** Lays of a Wanderer. 
Allegretto Espressivo. 





Iam the Fairy Queen, my magic power Boundless extends o’er the sea and the land, 
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Swift- ly and si - lent-ly, hush! hush! hush! hush! On airy pin - ions 





min - ions Speed o’er the heath, through the woods and the bush, 








o’er the heath, through the woods and the bush. 





sed And in deep midnight whilst mortals would slu , And when the mystical dance is concluded, 
—  @ Silvery the full moon beams over the mound, Each Of the Fairies relates her best feat, 
ay aries about me and countless in number, ‘Then sent again amongst mortals deluded, 
se we ancing in nine-fold encirclets around, Haste ! the assembly will make its retreat, 
ith nimble and airy steps trip, trip, trip, trip! And in my mission quick, quick, quick, quick ! 
Silently gliding, circling and sliding, Good people pleasing, but the bad teasing, 





Light o’er the grass and the flowers we skip. Or they will cherish or play them some trick. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Severe Retort.—Soon after Lord Sidney’s elevation 
-to the peerage, he happened to observe in company, 
that authors were often very ridiculous in the titles 
they gave. “That,” said a gentleman present, “ is 
an error from which even kings appear not to be ex- 
empt. 











Heratory.—A sanguine Frenchman had so high 
an opinion of the pleasures to be enjoyed in the study 
of heraldry, that he used to lament, as we are informed 
by Menage, the hard case of our forefather Adam, 
who could not possibly amuse himself by investigating 
that science, nor that of genealogy. 





Razors.—The term razor, as applied to the instru- 
ment which we shave with, is supposed to be derived 
from the word raze, to cut or pull down, to leave no- 
thing standing. Razors are mentioned by Homer.— 
Beforé English manufacturers excelled in cutlery, ra- 
_— were imported from Palermo in Italy, or rather 

icily. 





The following precious morceau, is said to be an ex- 
tract from a new work entitled the “ Life and Adven- 
tures of Col. David Crockett, of West Tennessee.” 


“During the Colonel’s first winter in Washington. 
a caravan of wild animals was brought to the City and 
exhibited. Large crowds attended the exhibition; 
and prompted by common curiosity, one evening Col. 
Crockett attended. 

*I had just got in,’ said he, ‘the house was very 
much crowded, and the first thing I noticed was two 
_ wild cats in a cage. Some acquaintance asked me 
*if they were like the wild cats in the back woods,’ 
and I was looking at them when one turned over and 

ied. ‘The keeper ran up and threw some water on it. 
Said I ‘Stranger, you are wasting time. My looks 
kills them things—and you had a d—n sight better 
hire me to go out here, or I will kill every d—ned 
varmint you’ve got. While I and he was talking the 
lion began to roar. Said@, ‘turn him out, turn him 
out, d—n him, I can whip him for a ten dollar bill, 
and the Zebra may kick occasionally during the fight.’ 
This created some fun, and I then went to another 
rt of the room, where a monkey was riding a poney, 
was looking on, and some member said to me, 
‘Crockett, don’t that monkey favour Gen. Jackson?’ 
*No,’ said I, but I'll tell you who it does favour—it 
looks like one of your boarders, Mr. ——, of Ohio.’ 
There was a loud burst of laughter at my saying so, 
and upon turning round I saw Mr. —— of Ohio, in 
about three feet of me. I was in a rightawkward fix, 
but I bowed to the company and told ’em ‘I had ei- 
ther slandered the monkey or Mr. of Ohio, and if 
they would tell me which, I would beg pardon.’ The 
thing passed off, and the next morning as I was walk- 
ing the pavement before my door, a member came up 
to me and said, ‘Crockett, Mr. —— is going to chal. 
lenge you’—said I, ‘ well tell him I am fighting foul. 
I s’pose if I am challenged, 1 have a right to choose 
my weapons?’ ‘Qh, yes,’ said he. ‘Then tell him,’ 
said I,‘ that I will fight him with bows and arrows.” 








Gounsellor Dunning.—Counsellor Dunning was 
cross-examining an old woman, who was an evidence 
in a case of assault, res cting the identity of the de- 
fendant. “ Washea tall man?” says he. “ Not very 
tall; much about the size ofyourhonour.” “ Was he 
welllooked ?” “Not very; much like your honour.” 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


OricinaL ANnEcDoTE.—A few weeks ago an emi. 
grant ship arrived at Perth Amboy, N. J. from the 

sweet little island of green ;” and the morning fol. 
lowing the captain was accosted by one of his passen. 
gers: Captmg—Capting—sure and did’nt I pay my 
passage till Ameriky, and why the divil will ye be after 
drapping me away in the Jarsies.”’ 





Honesty.—A boy, whose honesty is more to be 
commended than his ingenuity, once carried some but. 
ter to a merchant in a country village to exchange for 
goods. The butter penis a very beautiful appearance, 
and the merchant being desirous of procuring such for 
his own use, invited the boy to prem hee all the butter 
his mother had to spare. “I think,’’ said the boy, 
“ she can’t spare any more, for she said she would not 
have spared this, only a rat fell into the cream and she 
did not like to use it herself.” 





AnecpoTe oF Curran.—“ The most severe retort 
Curran ever experienced was from Sir Boyle Roche, 
the celebrated member of the Irish parliament, (who, 
a gentleman, and a good-hearted person, could searce. 
ly speak a sentence without making a blunder). Ina 
debate where Mr. Curran had made a very strong 
speech against sinecure offices, he was very tartly re. 
plied to by Sir Hercules Langrish. Curran, nettled at 
some observation, started up, and warmly exclaimed, 
‘I would have the baronet to know, that I am the 
guardian of my own honor.’ Sir Boyle instantly re. 
joined, “'Then the gentleman has got a very pretty 
sinecure employment of it, and so has been spaking all 
night on the wrong side of the question.” 

General Washington's Motion.—In 1817, in a de- 
bate in the house of Delegates, on the bill relative to 
a map of Virginia, in which something was said of mi- 
litary roads, Mr. Mercer L. related and applied an an- 
ecdote of General Washington, which he had received 
from a member of the Convention that formed the 
Constitution of the United States. The subject of 
power to be given the New Congress, relative to a 
standing army, was on the tapis. A member made a 
motion that Congress should be restricted to a stand- 
ing army not exceeding five thousand at any one time. 
Gen. Washington, who, being chairman, could not ol 
fer a motion, whispered to a member from Maryland, 
to amend the motion, by providing that no foreign en- 
emy should invade the United States at any one tne, 
wt more than three thousand troops. 

A wag stepped into a cellar in South Market street, 
Albany, and inquired the price of Oranges. |” One 
cent a piece wholesale, and sixpence retail.” “Then, 
if you please, (at the same time throwing a cent upo? 
pe counter) I'll take that fine plump fellow at who!e- 
sale,” 





The following very interesting piece of advice, was 
to our knowledge, given by the housekeeper of a matt 
en lady of thirty, cig at last had thought of enterng 
into holy bonds; “ Take my advice and never marty 
ma’m, now you lay down master and get up dame. 
married a cross man of a husband, and the very #' 
week of our marriage, ma’am, he snapped me up be- 
cause I put my cold feet to his’n. You don’t know 
MEN, ma’am, as well asI do.” 





An idle fellow the other day complained bitterly ¢ 
his hard lot, and said that he was born on the he 
day of the year, the last day of the month, av . 
last day of the week, and he had always been a 
hand. He believed it would have been a huneh 





"Did he squint?” “ A little; but not so much as your 
honour.” 





dollars in his pocket if he had not been born at all. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


The following specimens of Kentucky slang are 
taken from the farce of Nimrod Wildfore. 


I can out-talk any man in the United States, and 
mve him half an hour’s start. 
~ I have had aspeech in soak these six months. 

Iam all brimstone but my head, and that’s aqua- 
ortis. 

' Pistols! pistols are trumpery: they lodge a ball in a 
man’s body, and wound his feelings! a rifle now, sends 
itclean through and no mistake. 

Stranger, I'll bet you 500 dollars, I hits you between 
your eyes without touching your nose. 

‘ Uncle, don’t you know I can out-eat any man in 
the States? I wish he’d staid till I untied my neck- 
cloth; I’d have swallowed him whole. 

You are like a new pen, and I'll use you up to the 
stump. 

Stranger, if you think to turn me, you may as well 
row up the Falls of Niagara in a fish kettle, with a 
crow-bar for an oar. 

I say, stranger, if you try to get through that ere 
sand-bank, I guess you'll burst your boiler. 

Vanity, thy name is woman !—that’s Shakspeare, 
and he’s a screamer. 

He’d ride through a crab-apple orchard on a flash 
of lightning. 

Stranger, if you keep your mouth so wide open, 1 
guess you'll sunburn your teeth. 

My father can whip any man in Kentuck, and I— 
I can whip my father. 

I can out-grina wild cat. I was in a menagerie 
once: stranger, says I, talk o’ your wild cats grinning; 
look here, says I; and I gave one of ’em a look; and 
he turned on his back and died. 

I never owned a nigger; but borrowed one once ; 
he'd a fever and an ague; the fever stopt, but the ague 
left him, he was so tarnation lazy he wouldn’t snake. 

Ifyou plant a crow-bar over night in Kentuck, it 
will sprout tenpenny nails next morning. 

Give us some music, 300 horse power. 

5 i it warn’t true, may I be tetotaciously exfluncti- 
hea. 

Stick me into a split log for a wedge. 


A DUTCH SERMON. 


. The following admirable production, delivered be- 
‘ore a company of volunteer soldiers, during our reyo- 
lutionary struggle, upon the eve of their going “forth 
to glorious war,” was calculated to inspire them with 
Herculean strength and courage :—Mine friends, ven 
first you come here, you was poor, and now, friends, 
you is prout: and yous gotten on your unicorns, ant 
dem vits you like a dong’s upon an hog’s pack; now 
mine friends let me dell you dis, a man is a man if he’s 
no bigger as my dumb. Ven ‘T'avid vent out to fight 
mit Goliah_ he dook nothing vid him put one sling; 
now don’t mistake me, mine friends; it was not a rum 
Sing; no, nor a gin sling; no, nor a mint vater sling; 
uo, it was a sling made mit an hickery stick. Now 
ven Goliah sees Tiavid coming, he says, “you little 
dampt scoundrel, does you come to vight me? I _ will 
give you to the pirds of the fielt, andde peasts of the 
ar’ Tavid says, “Goliah, Goliah, the race is not 
always mit the shwift, nor ish the battle mit the strong; 
ma man is a man if he’s no pigger as “ye dumb.” 
“0 avid he fixes a sthone in his sling, and he drows 
tat Goliah, ant knocks him rite in the vorehead, and 
en Tavid takes Goliah’s swort, and cuts offhis head 
; and den all the pretty caals comes out, and strewed 
be hen bi his way, and sung, ‘Saul is a creat man, vor 
a Pog ilt his thousands, put Tavid is creater as he, 
cee nas kilt Goliah.’ Now, mine friends, when you 
8 out to vight mit the tampt Brittish, remember 


what I dell : mak : 
tu my d ee Sti dat a man is a man, ifhe’s no pigger 
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A STREET DIALOGUE ON DIET. 


Curree.—Wy Cato, wat you goin todo wid dem 
are quash, and dem are mutton chop, wat you got in 
your basket ? 

Cato.—Wy wat a fool question you ax, Cuff! I’m a 
goin to eat em, to be sure, 

Curr.—Eat ’em my gosh! You die, Cato, sartin’s 
you eat ’em. 

Catro.—Wal pose I do, Cuff wat den? I must die 
wen my time come, werrer no. 

‘urF.—Yes, but you die fore you time come, sar- 
tin you take no better care you diup. De Collar kill 
you, sartin you eat dem are nassy quash and dem are 
ogis mutton chop. 

Cato.—{ Looking black.] You tink so, Cuffee? 

Curr.—Tink so! Wy I no tink noffin about it—I 
know so. I hab de proof all around me—Twenty- 
lebben my acquaintance die sence de Collar come— 
and dey all, widout deception, eat one ting or anurrer. 
Wat you tink o’ dat, Cato, ha ? 

Cato.—Dat is berry alarmin, I muss say, Cuffee ; 
but are you sure any on ’em eat de quash and de mut- 
ton chop ? — 

Curr.—Are I sure! Wy how long will you spute 
my word, Cato ? I tell you dere was Sambo Cesar, he 
eat a hearty meal o’ pork and tators, and next day he 
was underneeve Potiphar’s field. Den dere was Pom- 
pey Ticklip, he eat a hearty dinner o’ green pease and 
tingling bean, and, in less an tree hour, he catch a 
cramp, turn blue in de_face, and folly arter Sambo 
Cesar.—Den dere was Dinah Phillisy, a trong, hearty 
wench as ebber walk on two leg, she pay no tention 
to her diup, but she eat hot corn and sucklefash, and 
now she underneeve de sod too. Den, moreover, dere 
was Tom Traiyshin, wat kept a wittlin house down 
suller, he eat sebben hard bile eggs and a pown a 
gammon for ay so dat dey needn’t be loss; and 
gosh almighty! fore de mornin light he wake up in 
todder worl. Den, moreober besides, dere was—O, 
loddy !—dere was ebber so many ob’em die wid eatin 
dis ting, and dat ting, and todder ting—I tell you, Cato, 
dat unless you pay more tention to you diup you sar- 
tainly die, sure you lib. 

ato.—Wat must I eat, den, Cuffee ? 

Curr.—Eat! Why, de safess way is not to eat nof.- 

fin at all, den you no ’spose youself. 





Nor Particutar.—An aged spinster growing wea- 
ry, amongst the other “ills that flesh is heir to,” of a 
life of “single blessedness,” betook herself to the sij- 
lent recess of the grove, and there prayed most fer- 
vently that Providence would provide for her what 
forty years of smiling, simpering and rougeing had fail- 
ed to entrap, viz:@ husband. She had no soonergot 
through with her devotions, than an owl (of the Jar- 
ger species, says Our informant) hooted from the top 
of a tree over the head of the “hapless maiden,” 
“ Who—ho—hoo !” To which she, with eyes fervently 
fixed on the earth,and supposing that He whom she 
implored had come “ to the rescue,” replied, any body, 
good Lord !” 

A True Joe Mitier.—In the time of Joe Miller, 
there was an old deaf player of the name of Cross, who, 
being very vain, took every pains to conceal his in- 
firmty. Joe, walking along Fleet street with a triend, 
saw Cross on the opposite side, and told his acquaint- 
ance he should see some fine sport. So, beckoni 
Cross with his finger, he opened h:s mouth wide, 
began to assume the attitude and gestures of one who 
bawls very loud to a distant object. Cross, thinking 
that Miller had hallooed to him, and taking that as too 
broad a signification of his infirmity, came puffing 
across the street as hard as he could, and “ What the 
devil,” cried he to Joe, “do you make such a noise for? 
do you think one cannot hear?” 


































AN EVERY DAY PARADOX. 
Or how a man lost all that he was worth by getting rich. 
By William Howitt. 
THERE was a little village boy— 
Oh! but his heart was tull of joy, 
Had he a stick to whistle on; 
A bag of marbles and a kite, 
Surely there never was delight 
Like that off Johnny Littleton. 


But time flew on—a boy no longer, 

Up he grew, taller, stouter, stronger, 
And then you would admire ; 

For he had made a splendid marriage, 

And he rode in a shining carriage— 
John Littleton, Esquire! 


No doubt you think this very grand 
But I must make you understand— 
A very different case ; 
Though shrewdest heads might not have found, 
Had they surveyed this great man round, 
Misfortune in his face. 


And yet he was most sad—for riches 
ave something in them that bewitches, 
And fills with large pretences; 

Whilst, like a terrible disease 

They rob us of our mirth and ease, 

Our faculties and senses. 


And this was not his case; for he 

Had lost his sight ; he could not see 
Some things, however nigh: 

The friends and playmates of his youth— 

He could not see them, though, in truth, 
Some stood full six feet high. 


And then his hearing went—Oh! none 
Had ears as quick as /ittle John 
For neighbours in their need ; 
But now, if sorrow cries and roars, 
What hope to pierce a dozen doors, 
nd ears most deaf indeed ? 


And soon he lost his common sense, 

Puffed up with most absurd pretence, 
He hoped abroad to find 

Each better man, in poorer case, 

Bow down unto the dust his face— 
He was so out of mind. 

His peace of mind expired in glooms, 

He built a house of many rooms— 
Of many, and most grand: 

But through them all he sought in vain ; 

He could not find his peace again, 
In all his house and land. 


Next memory wavered and withdrew, 
he more estate and body grew, 
Still grew his memory thinner ; 

Until he even could not tell, 

Without a good resounding bell, 

His common hour of dinner. 


So, on his house-top it was hung, 
And loudly, ony was it rung, 
To summon him to dine ; 
As well as that the poor might be 
Assured, as they were drinking tea, 
That he was drinking wine. 
Alas! what mattered wine, or food ? 
Oh ! but he was in different mood, 
By his own mother’s door, 
With porringer of milk and bread ;— . 
But now, his appetite had fled ; 
And it returned no more. 
No! not though dishes did abound; 
Though powdered lacqueys stood around, 
In jackets quaintly dressed ; 





HUMOROUS POETRY. 








With scarlet collar, scarlet vest, 

And buttons stamped with a great beast~- 
John’s true armorial crest. 

This beast he on his trmkets wore; 

Qn harness; on his carriage door ; 
And on his sealed letters: 

em his bead, upon his chair, 

This beast was figured every where— 
A beast in golden fetters. 


Lost eye and ear; lost heart and health ; 

Good name; good conscience ;—save his wealth, 
What loss could still befall ? 

Alas! to crown the dismal whole, 

He died !—’ tis feared he lost his soul— 
The heaviest loss of all! Lon. Atheneum. 





From Frazer’s Magazine. 
THE PROPHECY OF PLENTY FOR THE 
YEAR MDCCC XXXIII, 


Listen, good reader! I sing unto thee 

The Plenty we’ll have in the year thirty-three ' 
ENGLAND IN 1833. 

Plenty of changes, and all for the worse, 

Plenty of blessings exchanged for one curse; 

Plenty of nostrums that never were tried, 

Plenty of liberty, all on one side. 

Plenty to overturn, few to uphold ; 

Plenty of Poverty, great lack of gold! 

Plenty ot promise and nothing to hand, 

Plenty of paupers all gaping tor land ; 

Plenty of dupes to a handful of knaves, 

Plenty of freemen fast verging to slaves, 

Plenty of Atheists scoffing at God, 

Plenty of faction at home and abroad; 

Plenty of colonies cutting adrift, 

Plenty of demagogues lending a lift ; 

Plenty of newspapers springing the mine, 

Plenty of readers to think it all fine. 


Plenty of projects with misery fraught, 
Plenty of fools by no precedents taught; 
Plenty of Quixotry—still in the b hing 
Plenty of humming, that cannot last long, 
Plenty of lawgivers, “ tatter’d and tom, 
Plenty of del ies fatter’ and swom ; 
Plenty of Noblemen swamping the peers, 
Plenty Conservatives all by the ears; 
Plenty of gentlemen cutting their throats, 
Plenty of waverers turning their coats ; 
Plenty of rogues with it all their own way, 
enty of honest men sniking away; _ 
Plenty of Whigs to send England to ruin, 
Plenty of Tories to let them be doing. 


Plenty of meddling without a pretence, 
Plenty of war that is all for “ offence;” 
Plenty of mitres that tottering sit, 

Plenty of churches with notice to quit. 
Plenty of ancestry, just to disown, 

Plenty of rats undermining the Throne ; 
Plenty to-day to work mischief and sorrow, 
Plenty to vote a republic to-morrow. 


Irish Hosrrraurry.—* Will ye dine with me [0 
marrow—— aig 

“ Faith an’ I will, with all my heart.” 

“ Remimber, ’tis only a family dinner I’m asking y* 
to.” 

“ And what for not?—A family dinner is @ might) 
plisant thing !—What have ye got ?” e 

“Och! nothing by common !—Jist an iligant pac 
of carned beef, and potatoes! 

he powers! that bates the world !—Jist ™Y 
ner tow hair,—barring the beef !” 
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